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Commercial 
Educational Exhibit 


Convention of Kentucky Education 
Association 


April 21, 22, 23, 24, 1926 
The Hawaiian Gardens, Opposite Brown Hotel 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The headquarters of the meeting of the Association will be at the 
Brown Hotel, Fourth and Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Hawaiian Gardens just 
across Fourth Street opposite the Brown Hotel. It is a very large hall 
located on the second floor, with ample space, light and air. Meetings of 
the Association will be held in the First Christian Church and in audito- 
riums of hotels within a radius of two squares from exhibit hall. It is 
probable that a corner of the exhibit hall will be set apart as a place for 
departmental meetings. The privilege of displaying exceptional school 
work will also be extended some of the special schools of the State. 


Careful Attention Has Been Given to the Arrangement of 
the Exhibit Booths, in Order to Insure the 
Best Advantage of Exhibits 


THERE ARE NO PARTITION WALLS TO INTERFERE WITH THE VIEW 


The Kentucky Education Association, under whose auspices the Com- 
mercial Exhibit is held, has convened annually in Louisville, for many 
years. It is recognized generally as one of the largest conventions, if not 
the largest that comes to Louisville. Usually an attendance of from 7,000 
to 10,000 educators and others interested in the convention is recorded. 


The Same Good Attendance Is Anticipated This Year 


All applications for space should be made to the Executive Secretary 
atonce. Plot of exhibit booths will be furnished promptly on request. 
Exhibit space assigned in order received. Additional information will be 
given upon request to 


R. E. WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
320 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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THE CORRECT TEACHING MATERIALS 


IMPROVE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF YOUR TEACHING BY 
ADOPTING THE NEW MODERN TEACHING MATERIALS 


Teaching will become more pleasant and 
the results surprisingly better 


It is our desire to render the Teachers of Kentucky real service, and we 
are in position to give that service as our complete line of TEACHING 
MATERIALS AND TEACHERS SUPPLIES is of the best assort- 
ment and quality. 


Write for catalog 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


























Is ‘‘Preparedness’’ your motto— 


as the College Entrance Examinations draw nearer ? 
Students should not be without these invaluable helps. 
In one pocket 
BALL’S CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH, containing 
the essentials of effective speaking and writing treated 
in a detailed but simple manner. 
In another 
BROWNE’S MEMORY-TEST LATIN WORD- 
LIST, a vocabulary builder in which the Latin words, 
grouped in the order of their greatest use, may be 
checked by parallel columns of the corresponding 
English words by means of an easy arrangement of 
folded pages. 
In class 
INGLIS’S TESTS OF ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 
for frequent checking of progress in acquiring the 
reading vocabulary of an intelligent average person. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 
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Pur beautiful 


pure melody into your school 


” 


A cHiLp’s crying out “Oh, that star!” .. . “Such white, white snow!” is 
an instinctive response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to 
the things you can never teach by words. Yet through pure melody—tones 
rich and clear from the Victrola—you can put into the child-mind glows, 
rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every listening moment. 

For early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
Lark. For joyous study—lyrics, old hunting songs; Ave Maria as Ellen 
sang it to the harp of Allen-Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include 
the veritable shouts of a Roman mob. Use folk-songs for phrasing. Beau- 
tiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to teach, yet who knows how far and 
priceless in result. For imagination—Saint-Saens’ The Swan—lake-music 
so softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its head! These 
bring the artists and artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. 
Think of Schubert’s Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds 
summons the rustling of invisible forces to the listening. minds of the children. 

You will want to know how other schools use the Victrola and Victor 
records to bring beautiful pure melody to their pupils. Send for information 
—or at any store selling Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you 
listen, your mind will create abundant uses for them in classwork. 


Allegro Moderato Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6459 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Marsu 55052 


Negro Spiritual (Dvordk— 
Kreisler) - Fritz KReis_er 
On Wings of Song 
(Mendelssohn) - 
Praeludium 


1122 


HeiretTz 6152 








By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(Cavanass—Lieurance) 
CHEMET 
Devotion (Mascagni) 
Mormon TABERNACLE CnHorr 19829 
Farewell to Cucullain 
(Londonderry Air) Fritz 
KreisLeEn—Huso Kreisier 
Four Leaf Clover 
(Brownell) - - WutiIAMS 
Hark! Hark! the Lark 
(Schubert) - - - Gtucx 
Liebestraum (Liszt) SAMAROFF 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
(Bishop) - - - Gtuck 
Minuet in G 
(Beethoven) - - PoweELi 
Morning—‘“Peer Gynt” (Grieg) 
Vicror ConcerT Orcutstra 35470 
My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair (Haydn) Marsu 45092 


1015 


3017 
855 


664 
6269 


654 


804 


(Jarnefelt) : 
Vicror ConcerT OrcHESTRA 18323 
Salut d’Amour 
(Elgar) - - - 
Serenade 
(Titl) - 
Slumber Boat 
(Riley— Gaynor) LitTLEFIELD 18448 
Solvejg’s Cradle Song—‘“Peer 
Gynt” (Grieg) - - Marsu 45321 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak) - Fritz KReister 
Souvenir 
(Drdla) = 
Swan, The 
(Saint-Saens) - 
To a Wild Rose 
(MacDoerel') VENETIAN TRIO 18208 
Waltz in E Flat 
(Durand) - - - 
Waltz in G Flat Major 
(Chopin) - + MotseivircH 55156 


ZIMBALIST 890 


NEAPOLITAN Trio 16995 


727 
Fritz KreisteR 716 
KINpDLER 45096 


Bauer 6508 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM A HYGEIA STORY, “THE LITTLE FOX WHO DIDN’T LIKE TO DRINK,”’ 


HYGEIA AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Joun M. Dopson, M. D., AND _ 


CHARLES S. MOHLER 


American Medical Association 


Knowledge is power only when it has 
some medium for application. 


The mighty generating plant beside 
Niagara is in itself of no value to the world. 
But run a slender copper strand to the 
hamlet two hundred miles away, and there 
will be electrical energy to toast the bread 
for breakfast, to run the sweeper or washer, 
to transport husbands to their work, and 
at nightfall, to make the streets and homes 
blaze with the brightness of day. The 
slender copper cable is the connecting link 
between human needs at the one end and 
a storehouse of energy at the other. 
Without the cable, the energy is useless 
and the human needs cannot be served. 


How similar is the problem of teaching 
health in the public schools! In the 
medical profession, we find accumulated 
a vast storehouse of scientific knowledge 
concerning the human machine, and the 
best ways of caring for it. In the schools 
is all the machinery—the outlets, for 
disseminating this information. Here, too, 
with humans in their most active period of 
physical development we find the greatest 


need for proper health guidance. But, 
there must be mediums for bringing the 
knowledge of the medical profession over 
to the teaching profession. 


In establishing Hygeia, a popular maga- 
zine of health, the American Medical 
Association provided a direct line of 
communication between the medical pro- 
fession and the teaching profession. It 
furnishes a source of health information 
that is authoritative and dependable, that 
comes direct from those who are devoting 
their lives to the study and application of 
the medical sciences. 


In order to learn how well Hygeia was 
serving school needs, a prize contest for 
teachers was held some months ago. 
Prizes were offered for the best letters on 
“How I Use Hygeia in My Class Work.” 
Praise of the magazine in these letters was 
plentiful, but perhaps the most significant 
statement made by any teacher was this, 
“Hygeia material vitalizes classroom teach- 
ing. 


What then, are some of the practical 
applications of this magazine in the school- 
room? Consider first the primary grades. 
Here the teacher aims to maintain hygienic 
conditions and guide the formation of 
health habits. For her own information 
she finds highly useful such articles as 
“Fatigue and How to Detect It,” ‘‘Eye 
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If you should stop 
In Healthy Town, 

You'd see the people 
Running ‘ro 


wore 


bas 8 saws and hammers, 


a hard 
y can .go. 


ging im gardens, 
Sori they 


A STRIP FROM ONE OF THE JOHN T. LEMOS PICTORIAL HEALTH LESSON PAGES IN HYGEIA 


Strain’”’, ‘‘Mental Guidance’”’ or ‘‘Preven- 
tion of Colds.”’ For the children she may 
utilize some of the health poster suggestions. 
She may find a cartoon to be colored in 
crayon. There may be health pictures to 
cut out and mount and discuss. In almost 
every issue she will find a health story 
written in the child’s own language, and 
illustrated in true children’s style. The 
inimitable John T. Lemos’ pages of drawings 
and verses about Healthy Land attracted 
wide attention and were found suitable for 
use not only in the lower grades but even 
in the junior high schools. 


Here is a sample analysis of one issue of 
Hygeia made by a teacher for use in her 
primary class. 


CovER DEsIGN (Boy Scout). Used as basis 
for oral English hour. Discussion 
about Scouts. 


Pictures. Mothers of the World Series, 
Peter Pan—cut and arranged on 
bulletin board. 


FIELD GAMES. Weights and heights. 
Height of every child measured, com- 
parisons made and table of heights 
placed on blackboard. Arithmetic 
game on use of rule. 


Joun T. Lemos’ Drawincs for varying 
routine of work in drawing classes. 


PosTER Work. Covers and other pictures 
are used to make posters. A discarded 
box forms a frame which may be 
placed on the wall between the bulletin 
board and calendar. A new poster 
is placed there each day by the child 
who is monitor of the calendar. 


“WIsE Birps’ WEEKLY.’”’ <A newspaper 
written about wise birds who have 
clean faces, hands, etc. 

Story Hour. Based on “One Night in 
Jinny’s Kitchen.” 

In the intermediate grades, correlation 
of health topics with daily lessons and 
experiences of children is made easier 
and more interesting with stories and 
pictures from Hygeia. 

For example, to enliven the geography 
lesson, some teachers would use such 
pictures as “Homes the World Over,” 
comparing the children’s own homes with 
those in the pictures. Practical arithmetic 
problems are built around such topics as 
“Amounts of Food, Height, Weight 
Measurements,” etc. 

Another way of insuring interest is by 
the formation of health clubs among the 
pupils of the intermediate grades. Hvygeia 
may be drawn on heavily for program 
material. Projects may be based on what 
pupils have read in the magazine about 
campaigns against flies and insect pests, 
conservation of eyesight, prevention of 
colds, etc., It is truly remarkable how 
pupils may be interested in health projects 
when motivated by proper management. 

“Individual assignment sheets’ afford 
an effective means of utilizing the full 
content of Hygeia. These sheets may be 
based on the cover design, the name, the 
publisher, social arithmetic, health creed, 
questions and answers, etc. The wise 
teacher will naturally adopt the method 
best suited to the needs of her group. 

It hardly seems necessary to comment 
on the ways in which teachers of hygiene, 
physical training or physiology use Hygeia. 
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The Villains of the Play, ‘Candy and Coffee” 


FROM THE HYGEIA PLAY, “(DANGER VALLEY 
TO SAFETY HILL”’ 


One such teacher says: ‘Practically all 
inspiration for health talks and first-aid 
lessons is derived from Hygeia’”’. Another 
one finds it valuable in teaching pupils 
“to distinguish between superstitions and 
truths.”” It is noteworthy that Hygeia 
contains a large amount of material which 
effectively explodes old-fashioned ideas 
about health, and shows the false nature 
of many frauds, fads and quack treatments. 


A most stimulating text on Hygeia may 
bebuilt up by the teacher from the pages 
of Hygeia, dealing for example, with care of 
theeyes, skin,teeth, : 
feet, hair, posture, 
diet, exercise, etc. 

In some freshman ¥ 
college classes, Hy- 4 
geia is a required 9 
text. 


To the teacher of 
domestic science, 
Hygeia brings wel- 
come information 
from leaders in the 
medical field rela- 
tive to dietaries for 
the normal, the un- 
dernourished, the 
too-fat, the too- 
thin. Food habits, 


They Know What Health Means 
HYGEIA CONSTANTLY EMPHASIZES THE NECESSITY OF CARE- 
FUL PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


food sanitation and food effects are given 
full attentoin. 


While Hygeia is not a magazine of science, 
nevertheless classes in bacteriology, biology 
and even general science find in it a wealth 
of practical ideas immediately related to 
their courses. For example, accounts of 
recent scientific discoveries, articles on 
vaccines and antitoxins, infection of milk, 
immunization and other important scien- 
tific developments. Teachers dealing with 
subnormal pupils must give serious atten- 
tion to both the physical and the mental 
welfare of their charges. One very earnest 
worker in this field finds constant help in 
Hygeia. Her pupils make lists of the foods 
necessary to their health. They cut and 
paste pictures of foods for different meals 
and different ages. The teacher clips 
excerpts from stories, distributes them and 
asks the children to master them. Lively 
discussions follow. Exercise diagrams 
fascinate the children who like to follow 
out the sequence of movements. 


It is in the rural school that Hygeia often 
comes as a true goddess of Health. With 
wholesome advice on sanitation, personal 
hygiene, eating habits and proper exer- 
cise, it may be the means of attracting the 
attention of the entire community tothe 
health problems of the school, and may pave 
the way for the school nurse and be the 
nucleus upon which health classes for 
adults are formed. 


So much for the use of Hygeia in the 
schools. Many more pages might be 
added, but the foregoing, drawn almost 
entirely from reports of teachers them- 

sree yee.) selves, shows that 

Sees LH ygeia is function- 

- ing as a bridge be- 

tween the noble 

i professions of 

teaching and heal- 

ing. It permits the 

teacher to tap the 

great storehouse of 

knowledge accum- 

ulated by medical 

science. It pro- 

4 motes a co-opera- 

} tion bound to con- 

tribute directly to 

the happiness and 

efficiency of human 
beings. 
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THE SCHOOL’S 
NUTRITION PROBLEM 


ELSPETH BENNETT 


Nutritionist, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, State Board of Health 


The day is rapidly passing when the 
school tries to develop the mind of the child 
with no consideration for his body. The 
positive ideal of health is becoming the 
ideal of parents, teachers and_ school 
officials in the communities marked by 
progress. They recognize the fact that we 
are denying a child his rights and lessening 
by an incalculable figure his chances for 
success and happiness, when we do not 
help him to develop a healthy body and 
train him in habits of sanitation, hygiene, 
rest and food which will enable him to 
continue as a healthy individual. 


Positive health means far more than just 
being “‘not sick.’”’ It means weighing the 
proper amount according to height and age. 
It means bright eyes, clear skin, vigor, pep 
andenergy. It means a happy disposition, 
for it is as natural for the normal, healthy 
child to be happy as it is for a bird to sing 
in the springtime. It means normal pro- 
gression in school. It means freedom from 
physical defects and frequent infections. 


Taking normal weight as the best index 
to health, about one third of the school 
children in Kentucky are in poor health. 
In some communities this number reaches 
as high as 60%. It is a grave condition 
where one out of every three children is 7% 
or.more underweight. Yet just as much 
mental effort and physical vigor are expected 
of these overfatigued, exhausted, nervous 
children, who are also pale and under- 
weight, as of the normal child. Often they 
also have poor posture and frequently 
diseased tonsils and adenoids, from which 
poisons are constantly being absorbed. 


Asa child’s plastic mind may be moulded 
for strength or for weakness of character 
by the influences that surround him, 
so may his body be developed into health 
and strength or into ill health and weakness 
by his habits of food, rest, hygiene, sanita- 


tion and environment. If for no other 
than economic reasons, Kentucky must 
see that those habits are formed which build 


health and strength. It is not enough 
to make the school ‘‘fit for the child.”” We 
must make the child ‘‘fit for the school”; 
able to take advantage of the teaching 
offered, present every day, not repeating a 
grade, developing into the best citizen 
possible for the amount of money expended 
for his education. 


One of the main reasons why nothing 
has been done to improve the health of 
many children is that their condition 
has not been realized. The old belief that 
a “skinny” child inherits his ‘‘skinniness”’ 
has caused many a parent and teacher to 
relieve their minds about the condition of 
of children where ‘‘skinniness’’ seemed to 
“run in the family.” Again, many a 
round little face belongs to a body that is 
thin and weak. Clothing covers up the 
typical “fatigue posture’ of protruding 
abdomen and extended shoulder blades, 
which usually accompany underweight. 
Often, even when the condition is realized, 
it is excused with the false idea that it is the 
natural condition and will be outgrown. 


What then are the causes of the large 
percentage of underweight or malnutri- 
tion among ourchildren? Physical defects, 
such as diseased teeth, tonsils and adenoids, 
sending poisons throughout the body, which 
prevent proper nutrition, frequently causing 
illnesses and often resulting in serious or- 
ganic conditions early or late in life, are im- 
portant factors. Of equal importance is the 
lack of sufficient amount of rest, without 
which the body cannot properly assimilate 
the food eaten, no matter how nutritious it 
may be. The very prevalent ‘fatigue 
posture’’ is an evident result of failure to 
receive enough rest. Children in school 
should have nine hours rest in bed with 
windows open at night, and one hour upon 
returning home from school in the after- 
noon. In many homes rest in the daytime 
is falsely considered a lazy habit. And 
last, but not least, improper food and 
incorrect food habits play an important 
part. Enough intelligent thought is not 
given to the selection of foods, and as a 
result our children are filled but not fed. 


‘Milk is indispensable to proper growth 
and maintenance of health. There is no 
food that can take its place. And yet, even 
in our dairy sections, there are many 
children who do not drink it. Being rich 
in minerals, it builds teeth and bones as 
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FATIGUE POSTURE BEFORE CORRECTION OF DEFECTS 
AND SUFFICIENT AMOUNT OF REST 


does no other food. With a high vitamin 
. content, it guards against disease and 
furnishes material necessary for strength 
and vitality. Hence, every child should 
drink four glasses of fresh, clean, whole 
cow’s milk every day. 


Many children are suffering from poor 
nutrition as a result of a diet too rich in 
sweets. Ten years ago, sugar to the extent 
of four pounds per person was consumed 
yearly in the United States; last year the 
consumption reached one hundred pounds 
per person. It might be of interest here 
to state that this increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar runs parallel with the 
increase of diabetes, a disease of the 
pancreas. In the United States last year 
over $10,000,000, was spent for candy 
alone. Sugar is needlessly added to cereals, 
fruits and vegetables, all of which contain 

natural sugar, and this addition destroys 
| the natural flavor of the food, perverting 
the child’s appetite and causing injury to 
the body. Sweetened carbonated water 
in the form of soft drinks, oversweetened 
hot chocolate, cakes, jelly, jams and 
preserves, all add to the oversupply of 





IMPROVEMENT AFTER CORRECTION OF DEFECTS AND 
5 MONTHS OF MID-MORNING REST PERIOD IN SCHOOL 


sweets, which causes the necessary nutri- 
tious foods to be left out of the diet. 
Sweets should not be prohibited entirely, 
but they should be eaten in moderation 
at the end of the meal—never between 
meals. 


Pepper, pepper sauces, bottled sauces, 
condiments, spices and highly seasoned 
foods contribute to the high percentage of 
underweight. They not only pervert the 
appetite against, and take the place of, the 
wholesome, nutritious foods, but also 
injure the stomach by overstimulating 
secretion. 


The only way that we can develop 
children who possess positive health is to 
teach our people that their daily diet must 
consist of milk, fruit, the leafy, green 
vegetables and whole grain cereals, with 
few sweets, meat not more than once a day, 
only one starchy food at a meal, with the 
elimination from the diet of highly seasoned 
foods; adding to this a sufficient amount 
of rest. 


More important than improving the 
condition of the children now in school, 
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FAPIGUE POSTURES. THE CONDITION IS SELDOM REALIZED BECAUSE IT IS COVERED UP BY THE CLOTHING 


is to see that the infants and children of 
pre-school age are not allowed to get into a 
malnourished condition. This can be 
easily done by proper food and care, and 
once started on the right road, such a great 
burden will not be placed upon the school. 
These children, for the most part, come in- 
to the world physically perfect, and it is 
our duty to keep them that way! 


The Home Economics. Departments of 
many of the schools in the State are con- 
tributing largely to this work in their 
respective communities. A nutrition pro- 
gram outlined by the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health, State Board of Health 
of Kentucky, and endorsed by the Super- 
visor of Home Economics, uses the specially 
trained home economics teacher and her 
students to teach knowledge of the proper 
foods and correct food habits to the children 
in the grades. The Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health realizes that it will not 
be very many years before these children 
will be parents. With the knowledge thus 
acquired not only will they have a better 
chance for good health, but will be able to 
produce and develop healthier children. 
Much of the work in the school immediately 


carries over into the home by means of 
organized Mothers’ Clubs, lectures to 
Parent-Teacher association groups, litera- 


ture distributed to the children, and the ° 


natural instinct of the child to tell Mother 
about what he learns at school. This 
“carrying over” of the program from the 
school to the home was especially noted 
in one school when the percentage of under- 
weight the year before the program was 
used was 43%, while the year following it 
was only 9%. The children entering the 
school for the first time were the ones who 
brought the percentage down. 


In the majority of the schools using 
the program, if school lunches were not 
already being conducted, their need was 
soon felt and have been established with a 
two-fold purpose: First, to furnish the child 


nutritious foods to meet his midday 
requirements, and second, to educate him 
in food selection. In order that both 
purposes can be met, nothing is served that 
is not nutritious or is in any way injurious. 


In the Wilkerson Street School in Frank- 
fort, especially good results are being 
obtained through the co-operation of 
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MID-MORNING REST PERIOD, WITH WINDOWS OPEN, IN SCHOOL FOR UNDERWEIGHT CHILDREN, SUPERVISED 
BY THE BUREAU OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


the teachers, the Home Economics De- 
partment, the Red Cross Nurse and the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health. 
A thorough physical examination of all 
underweight children was made and the 
findings recorded. All children in the 
school are given instruction in nutrition, 
but those having the most defects and 
most underweight are given additional 
care. First the defects in as many cases 
as possible were corrected, so the children 
would be able to gain with the proper 
treatment. At ten o'clock each morning 
these children are given a glass of milk, 
and they then rest on cots for one hour, 
with windows open. At noon they havea 
well-balanced, nutritious lunch. Every 
effort is made to supervise their food and 
habits at home so far as it is possible. 
During the rest period at school, most of 
the children go to sleep, and it is often with 
difficulty that some are aroused at the end 
of the hour. The gains among this group 
have been remarkable. Where the rest 
of the children in this school have gained 
on anaverageof three-fourths of a pound a 
month, these children gain two-thirds of a 
pound in the same length of time. 


During the time that this nutrition pro- 
gram has been conducted in this school, 
there has been a noticeable improvement in 
discipline, a better grade of work done 


and fewer absentees. This is, of course, 
no more than should be expected with the 
improved health conditions. Thus through 
interest and co-operation, healthy, happy, 
useful citizens are going to be produced 
where they otherwise would not have been. 


No matter how small the school, nor 
how inadequate the equipment, much can 
be done to improve the food habits of the 
community. In fact, we cannot afford 
to allow the existing health conditions to 
continue. Should every school adopt the 
slogan, ‘‘No Underweights in This School,” 
and work toward it as a goal, the future of 
Kentucky would be assuredly bright. 


However well-intentioned men may 
become under the influence of religious 
and literary institutions, when the bodily 
organization is weak, the power of virtuous 
effort is proportionably enfeebled. All 
along the life-way of a pure-minded but 
feeble-bodied man, on the right hand and 
on the left, his path is lined with memory’s 
gravestones, which mark the spots where 
benevolent enterprises perished and were 
buried, through lack of physical vigor to 
embody them in deeds.—Horace Mann. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HEALTH 
TEACHING IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Mrs. FRANCES MINER 


Director of Health and Safety, Louisville 
Public Schools 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The effectiveness of any educational process 
can be determined only by its objective 
results. Health teaching in the schools is 
successful when it improves and promotes 
the health of the child, and the teaching of 
hygiene and health habits is a useless effort 
unless it leads to the actual establishment 
of hygienic habits of living that insure 
robust health. 


An acquisition of knowledge concerning 
the number of bones and their names, or the 
physiology of the circulation, is ineffectual 
if it does not modify the health behavior 
of children; more useful to the child would 
be the knowledge of how to use a handker- 
chief properly, how to brush his teeth, or 
how to avoid diphtheria. 


The goal of health education should be 
healthy children, and the time to begin 
health education in the schools is when the 


child first enters school. The establish- 
ment of pre-school clinics, and even 
pre-natal clinics, will insure to a large extent 
healthier conditions among kindergarten 
children. It should be the right of the 
school to expect and demand that when a 
child enters school he will be in as nearly 
a perfect physical condition as is possible. 
This Utopian ideal is not yet attained, but 
it is the trend of modern school hygiene. 


Health education is concerned with 
positive constructive health building, and 
does not primarily deal with disease, 
although to clearly understand the im- 
portance of health, the teacher must 
necessarily understand the basic and under- 
lying principles of the causes of disease, and 
the factors tending toward the elimination 
of unnecessary ill health. 


The failure in the teaching of hygiene 
during the past years is undoubtedly due 
to several reasons; the teachers as a class 
are not well prepared to teach hygiene; 
the instruction in the teacher-training 
institutions too often emphasizes anatomy 
and physiology and neglects the practical 


application of health instruction. Thus 
the hygiene that has been taught has been 
too general and abstract and has aimed at 
knowledge rather than health ideals and 
practice. The teachers do not like to teach 
hygiene as a rule, because the aims, values 
and methods have been too dull and not 
well organized and formulated. 


To make the instruction in health 
education really effective, the teacher 
should know the psychology of habit 
formation and be able to apply it; to 
correlate the instruction with action. By 
means of such activities as the Health 
Chores, the working out of the “Rules of 
the Game”’ as set forth in the Modern 
Health Crusade, by use of health plays, and 
of posters, pictures, rhymes and slogans, we 
shall not only get the right habits involved, 
but these habits will take on a deeper 
meaning. To achieve the desired results 
we must have some ideal toward which to 
work, and that goal must be determined 
by the various conditions and factors that 
exist at thestart. Inschools of the wealthy 
or at least the well-to-do, emphasis on 
personal cleanliness and brushing the teeth 
may not be as necessary as an effort to 
regulate eating between meals, and an 
earlier bed hour; while in schools in poorer 
districts, care of the head and skin, and 
cleanliness of person and clothing might 
need all the time and attention the teacher 
could bestow. 


But the actual teaching of hygiene and 
formation of health habits is but a part of 
the whole field of health education. 
Medical examination and _ supervision, 
physical education, school sanitation, co- 
operation between the home and school, 
and municipal medical charity added to 
the instruction in general and _ persona! 
hygiene, are necessary to complete the 
circle. No health program in the schools 
can function efficiently without the aid of 
certain outside agencies. Medical exami- 
nations and supervision, especially in de- 
tecting and preventing contagious disease, 
are necessary, and there should be co-oper- 
ation to the fullest extent between the school 
doctors, nurses and teachers, for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 


The teaching of health should be con- 
nected with citizenship, and can be linked up 
with civics and service to the community, 
especially in such matters as sanitation, 
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“Health Training”in Schools” 


vided for every grade below the high school. 





HEALTH TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
A Handbook for Teachers and Health Workers—By Theresa Dansdill’ 


presents a complete course of health lessons, based upon information, specific 
acts, corrective exercises, projects, stories, poems and games, 


Price One Dollar Postpaid 
For Sale By 


setiae x! TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
2 W. Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Outlines for lessons throughout the year are pro- 











control of epidemics, the annual clean-up 
and paint-up campaigns, etc. Supplement- 
ing these general activities are numerous 
special ones;§¥special health classes, the 
posture groups, dental examinations and 
clinics, and the classes in physical educa- 
tion, which are not recreation per se, 
but a phase of health education, and the 
entire goal should be further motivation 
of health habits. 


In the Louisville schools at the beginning 
of the present school year, a survey was 
made to find out the percentage of children 
who were underweight, and the emphasis 
of the health teaching placed on the 
correction of the defects as they were 
found to exist. Questionnaires were sent 
to the parents in an effort to find out the 
home habits of the children, that defective 
health conditions might be diagnosed, 
classified and corrected. The special 
nutrition classes and the open-air schools 
have done a great deal to aid in these 
corrections. 


Through the courtesy and co-operation 
of Dr. J. T. O’Rourke, Dean of the Dental 
College of the University of Louisville, 
there has been planned a rather extensive 
program of mouth hygiene in the schools. 
There has already been made a dental 
examination in four of the schools, and the 
Dental College has generously offered to 
extend this work to each public school 
in the city. 


The findings of the examinations of the 
1,770 children showed 8.5% had perfect 
teeth; 63% had decayed first molars; 
excluding those with perfect teeth 1,618 
children had 8,120 decayed teeth. (One 
 iaieetia old girl had 17 dental cavi- 
ties. 


Because of the close relation between 
dental health and nutrition, growth, weight 
and general physical condition, these 
findings point to a_ serious condition, 
although obviously the conditions in many 


of the schools are not as grave as the ones 
reported on. 


The watchword of the present day is 
efficiency, and as psychology and hygiene 
become more scientific, it becomes clear 
that knowledge, skill, morality and happi- 
ness depend largely on health. Hygiene and 
physical education must be regarded as the 
most important subjects in the curriculum, 
for, as G. Stanley Hall has well said, 
“What does it profit a child if he gain 
the whole world of knowledge and lose 
his own health?” 


THE VALUE OF HEALTH 


Health is not of immeasurable worth. 
[t is a part only of that larger life which 
is the goal of ourendeavor. Yet an equable 
mind, a strong and graceful character, 
creative ability, scholastic achievement— 
all the finest qualities of life—depend upon 
normal functioning of the human machine. 


Medical research is showing more plainly 
every year that the rhythm of our being 
is disturbed more easily than we had 
supposed. A perfectly running machine, 
even in youth, is rare, and many unobtru- 
sive defects secretly proceed to serious 
results in what should be the heyday of life. 


The average person not only lives far 
short of his possibilities for physical well- 
being, but very commonly is so unaware of 
his loss that he is content with physical 
mediocrity. Too little of dollars, interest, 
and time is spent in the purchase of health. 
At Antioch we spend more, both for health 
education and for physical education.— 
Antioch Bulletin. 


PICTURE STUDY 


90 Color Prints, $2.00 
Add 50c for Teachers Manual 
Catalog of 3,000 subjects, free 
with order, separate 25 cents. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
415 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE 
JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 


MARGUERITE G. COLLINS 
Director Child Health Education Service 


In January 1923, a county-wide program 
of Health Education was begun in Jefferson 
County under the endorsement and direc- 
tion of the County Board of Education, 
and financed by the Louisville Tuberculosis 
Association. The health program owes its 
steady growth and development largely 
to the continued and active support of the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent. 
The Superintendent at the beginning of the 
work wrote each teacher authorizing her 
to set aside a definite time each day to 
health teaching, thus placing it on equal 
footing with other studies. Even with 
this support, however, real progress could 
not have been made had it not been for the 
intelligent understanding and hearty co- 
operation of the principals and teachers 
who have carried on the details of the 
program. 


A brief description of Jefferson County 
may be of interest. The county is ap- 
proximately twenty-five miles wide and 
thirty miles long with an area of three 
hundred seventy-seven square miles. 
The county population of 50,000 is largely 
rural, though of course quite a number of 
the families have members who work in 
Louisville. Exclusive of the city of Louis- 
ville there are fifty-eight white and thirteen 
colored public elementary schools, with 
approximately 6,000 pupils enrolled. These 
schools are of all sizes. For example there 
are twenty-six one-room, twenty-three 
two-room, and twenty-two three or more 
room schools. ; 


The program was begun on a very simple 
basis. The Modern Health Crusade chore 
card was used and the teachers were asked 
to begin with only a few of the rules. The 
choice of the rules was left to the teachers 
who knew best the needs of their pupils and 
the limitations of the home conditions. 
Nothing more elaborate was attempted 
during this term. 


With this as an introduction a more 
comprehensive program was adopted which 
has been followed each year. This pro- 


gram has been kept_flexible and modified 


to meet the special classroom problems of 
individual teachers and schools. There has 
been an increasing consciousness on the 
part of the home and school of the value 
of health teaching. With this has come 
closer co-operation and a more complete 
development of the program. 


In the first three grades the children are 
interested through wall posters, black- 
board races between milk and coffee, fresh 
fruit and candy, etc., sand table projects, 
health booklets made from pictures and 
clippings from magazines. The teacher 
selects two or three of the most funda- 
mental health rules for daily practice and 
report. No permanent record is kept in 
these three grades. 


Beginning with the fourth grade each 
child is given a three-months chore card 
containing the eleven health rules. Daily 
marking of these cards by the children is 
done under the supervision of the teacher. 
The honor system is used as the basis for 
the correct marking. However, the teacher 
is expected to refuse to accept a poorly 
kept health rule just as she does a poorly 
done arithmetic lesson. The honesty of 
the child is to be assumed. The error 
usually lies in his lack of understanding 
of the standard set for him. 


A monthly report of the class average 
on the performance of the health rules is 
kept. This record serves two purposes: 
One to show the rate of improvement, the 
other to give the standing of the school in 
the health contest. 


The period given to inspection and 
marking of the health cards is the only 
time given especially to the health program, 
except in the two grades where hygiene is 
studied with Emerson and Betz as a text. 
Itis felt, and experience has demonstrated, 
that the child’s interest can best be stimu- 
lated and held by correlating health with 
other subjects. This method proves also 
quite an aid to the teacher who has already 
a heavy schedule. The correlations are 
worked out along the lines indicated on 
pages 106 to 112 of the State Course of 
Study. 


The Board of Education has given space 
on the regular monthly report cards for 
three phases of the health work. On the 
face of the card “Health” is graded just 
as any other subject in the curriculum, 
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and in another column the monthly weight 
of the child is recorded. On the back of 
the report is printed the Wood-Baldwin 
age-height-weight table so that the parent 
may see for himself just what his child 
should weigh. 


As a device for maintaining interest the 
contest method is used. So far the school 
idea has been kept uppermost and prizes 
awarded to schools and not to individual 
pupils. There are two annual contests. 
One is based on the following points: 


1. Percentage of children having physi- 
cal defects corrected. 


2. Percentage of school 
performance of health rules. 


in average 


3. Percentage of underweight children 
brought to normal. 


The first prize, a silver trophy, becomes 
the permanent possession of any school 
winning it three times. The second and 
third prizes are in money, which must be 
used for playground, lunch room or other 
health equipment. 


The other is a poster contest, with three 
prizes in money, with the same restriction 
as above in regard to their use. The 
posters must be made by the children but 
may be a class effort. Originality in 
presentation, neatness and simplicity are 
the determinants in awarding the prizes. 
The illustrations may be original drawings 
or cut-outs from magazines. 


This year a Blue Ribbon Health Day is 
to be held on May Day. Blue ribbons will 
be awarded those children who are: 


1. Mentally normal, (that is mentally 
capable of attaining average grade of G.). 


2. Free of physical defects. 


3. Co-operative in the performance of 
the health rules. 


4. Satisfactory in attitude and 
behavior in the school environment. 


The above outline covers the main 
points in the program which definitely 
affect the classroom work. 


In 1923 and 1924, special classes in 
nutrition for undernourished children were 
carried on in ten of the schools. Individual 


charts were made which showed in a 
graphic way the improvement of the child 
as defects were corrected and proper health 
habits formed. These charts served most 
effectively in arousing interest in the 
health work in talks before Parent-Teacher 
groups. After 1924 these classes were 
discontinued as they had served their pur- 
pose as a demonstration. Interest had 
been aroused and it was felt the effort 
required for special classes could be better 
expended in emphasizing nutrition in the 
regular program, reaching both the normal 
and the underweight child. 


From the beginning of the program of 
Health Education consideration has always 
been givento the part other agencies play 
in developing health consciousness in a 
community, the interdependence of all 
agencies and the need for mutual under- 
standing and close co-operation. 


Jefferson County is fortunate in having 
a full-time Health Department. This 
Department gives each school child an 
annual inspection, sending a report to the 
home of the defects found and urging 
parents to have the defects corrected. <A 
complete examination is given to those 
children who are markedly underweight, 
or show other signs of organic trouble. 
Where they are unable to pay, it arranges 
for free medical service. The Department 
inspects and analyzes the school’s milk and 
water supplies, vaccinates against smallpox, 
typhoid and diphtheria as its preventive 
program. This Department developed in 
1924 a traveling dental clinic as part of 
its services to the school children. In con- 
tacts with the schools and the homes the 
Child Health Education Service urges the 
parents to follow the recommendations 
of the Health Department and to take 
advantage of the facilities which it offers. 


The Parent-Teacher associations have 
been a constant source of helpfulness in 
supporting the school program. Scales 
have been bought, school lunch rooms 
equipped or arrangements made for serving 
milk where lunch rooms were not practi- 
cable, lunch room menus revised to con- 
form to the health teaching, window 
ventilators, shades and screens purchased, 
playgrounds equipped, and many other 
concrete aids to the program have been 
secured through the Parent-Teacher as- 
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sociations. They are most valuable, how- 
ever, as the means through which relations 
with the home are established. An 
understanding of the purposes of the 
health work, a realization of the effort to 
make it of real service, have come as the 
result of many talks and conferences with 
these groups. A Health chairman has 
been appointed in many of the associations, 
whose duty it is to report the school health 
activities each month and thus stimulate 
home co-operation. 


The interest of the community as a whole 
has been secured in several ways. The 
county banks, forexample, give the money 
for the five cash prizes awarded in the 
contests, the county newspaper publishes 
articles, and exhibits are held at the county 
and State fairs. Neighborhood celebra- 
tions are attended so that the parent 
worried about her child has an opportunity 
to talk to ‘‘the health teacher” and discuss 
the problems of the individual child. 
These personal contacts have been of 
decided value in making the health program 
real to the community. 


The Home Demonstration and County 
Agricultural Agents of the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Kentucky 
have always been most co-operative in 
promoting the health work. For example, 
during the years of our nutrition classes 
the Home Demonstration Agent conducted 
similar classesin the neighborhoods where 
she was carrying on other activities. The 
County Agricultural Agent in holding 
educational picture shows has always 
been glad to show health films and to make 
announcements of any special health 
effort. 


There has always been the closest co- 
operation between this Service and the 
Health Education Department of the State 
Board of Health. The director has been 
most sympathetic and helpful as she 
thoroughly understands the problems of the 
rural school. The Modern Health Crusade 
supplies are purchased through the Depart- 
ment, and it has also furnished other 
helpful material without charge. This 
material is the same that is offered to all 
schools in the State. It is our experience 
that the existence of this Department is of 
great value in the furtherance of the 
individual county’s program. 





The Recognition of Merit 


The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public schools 
of the country is striking evidence of the merits of the 
system. 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had been adopted 
for exclusive use in the high schools of 94.94% of the cities 
and towns whose high schools teach shorthand. 

The status of the different shorthand systems in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States is indicated by the accom- 
panying map and graph, 


Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the high schools of the country, because it 
has been found, after investigation and experiment, to be 
the system of 

“‘greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 


A {rial in your school will convince you 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














Europe 1926 


The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 


S.S. ANDANIA June 30 
Ss. S. GRIPSHOLM July 3 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
North Cape, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 











In so brief an article it is manifestly 
impossible to discuss details or to cite 
successes achieved or mistakes made. The 
purpose of the article is to outline the 
methods employed in developing a program 
of health education which, it is hoped, will 
prove to be of permanent value to the 
future citizenry of Jefferson County. 


Health education is a scientific and _pro- 
fessional procedure, but it is also a very 
personal and human _ business.—C. E. 
Turner. 
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A SANITARY SURVEY OF 
KENTUCKY’S RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


ADELBERT A. THOMAS 
Director Health Education 


In making a study of the conditions 
existing in the rural schools of our State, 
we were assisted by the teachers and 
superintendents in fifty-seven counties. 
A full report was obtained from every 
school in six of the fifty-seven counties. 
One thousand and eight teachers responded 
to the questionnaire. Thirty-five thousand 
one hundred eighty children in seven hun- 
dred sixteen schools are represented in this 
report. Sincethe questionnaires answered 
cover approximately one tenth of all the 
schools in the State, to approximate the con- 
ditions for the whole State, multiply any 
total figure given in the attached report* by 
ten. While the figures shown in this study 
are compiled from the form reports mailed 
in by teachers, the facts are substantiated 
by the observations and practical experience 
of the field workers from the State Board 
of Health in the various phases of school 
work done by them. 


Only the primary essentials of health are 
considered, namely; a pure and adequate 
drinking water supply and sanitary toilet. 
From the reports we have compiled these 
startling figures—413 school children are 
being taught in schools which have no 
drinking water supply. In the whole State 
that means, at the least, 4,130 children are 
in schools without drinking water supplies; 
1,945 children are being taught in schools 
which have no toilets, and that indicates 
that approximately 20,000 children are in 
~~ not provided with a toilet of any 
ind. 


Of those schools having a drinking water 
supply, the water in practically all cases 
came from a well or cistern. Experience in 
Kentucky indicates that ninety per cent of 
wells are potentially infected. Unless we 
are assured of the purity of the water by a 
sanitary survey and bacteriological exami- 
nation of the supply, we may be exposing 
the children daily to those diseases trans- 
mitted by infected water, as typhoid, 
dysentery, etc. A teacher, a health officer, 
a public health nurse, or a private citizen 


has only to request the State Board of 
Health for a water container and, for the 
cost of mailing and the trouble of filling 
in a record, the State Board of Health at 
Louisville, or the Public Service Labora- 
tories at Lexington, will analyze the water, 
and advise the method of purifying it, if 
polluted. Can we as good citizens sit idly 
while our children drink unsafe water? 
It is the duty of all teachers, superinten- 
dents and parents to see that there is a 
drinking water supply at every schoolhouse 
in the State and that that supply is pure. 


We must face squarely the problem 
presented by schools having no toilets. 
How can any teacher teach decency and 
right thinking, health and sanitation when 
even the natural functions cannot be per- 
formed without embarrassment? We are 
uncivilized, we are uneducated, we belong 
to the dark ages as long as we are willing 
that twenty thousand children in our 
State shall go to schools which have no 
toilets. Of the seven hundred sixteen 
schools reporting, five hundred fifty- 
nine have surface toilets. Though pro- 
tecting modesty, surface toilets are as 
dangerous as no toilets at all. They pro- 
vide breeding places for flies and pollution 
to the water supply of the school and com- 
munity. Contrast the five hundred fifty- 
nine surface toilets with the one hundred 
and four sanitary toilets reported. 


Our lowest aim, even if there were not 
laws and health regulations requiring it, 
should be a sanitary, fly-proof toilet, and a 
safe and adequate drinking water supply 
for every schoolhouse in Kentucky. A 
sanitary toilet need not be expensive. The 
approved Kentucky sanitary privy can be 
built from plans furnished by the State 
Board of Health; the approved chemical 
toilet is slightly more expensive but in some 
places has been equally satisfactory. Either 
type requires a certain amount of intelligent 
attention to operate, but the effort pays 
with either. We can expect no improve- 
ment in home health surroundings until 
our schools set the example, and our 
schools can only lead so far as interested 
public opinion represented by the fathers 
and mothers of the State will permit them. 


What are the causes of these deplorable 
conditions? Lack of interest, ignorance 
of consequences and insufficient county 
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and State appropriations for school and 
health work. 


In the face of the facts herewith pre- 
sented, it would certainly seem the duty of 
every forward-looking citizen of Kentucky 
to get squarely behind the State Depart- 
ment of Education in its proposed program 
for the betterment of the school system 
and a modern standardization of schools. 





*NOTE—The statistical report by counties may 
be obtained by writing the State Department of 
Health, 532 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


THE PLACE OF HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION,IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


ORVILLE J. STIVERS, 
Superintendent Jefferson County Schools 


Someone has said ‘‘The building of a 
perfect body crowned by a perfect brain 
is at once the greatest earthly problem and 
the grandest hope of the race,’’ and I am 
sure every educator, teacher and superin- 
tendent who reads this magazine will agree 
that the health problem is one of the most 
vital and difficult he or she has to solve. 
How to teach the child some fundamental 
rules of personal hygiene which he can 
carry into his home life is certainly 
difficult. Experience has shown that the 
textbook study of physiology and hygiene 
has had little effect comparatively on the 
daily living of the child or his habits as an 
adult. It was during the World War that 
this was brought home to us so forcibly 
when one third of our young men, pre- 
sumably at the age of maximum vigor, were 
rejected for service because of physical 
defects. When the defects were analyzed, 
it was found, that had these boys received 
proper care, treatment and instruction 
during childhood, a very large percentage 
of these defects could have been remedied 
or prevented. 


-In the following paragraphs I have tried 
to indicate some of the reasons why the 
Jefferson County Board of Education has 
incorporated health education as part of 
the regular curriculum, some of the 
methods employed, and why we feel the 
work is effective. 


Wuy HEALTH EpucaTION Is A PART OF 
THE REGULAR CURRICULUM IN 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 


A higher standard of physical well-being 
onthe part of pupils results always in better 
class work. Restlessness, inattention, ap- 
parent stupidity, drowsiness and irritability 
can usually be traced to bad tonsils, bad 
teeth, insufficient or wrong kind of food, 
irregular hours of sleep, poor ventilation, 
or some similar cause. 


Every school day lost by a pupil is an 
economic loss to the county. Our per- 
pupil cost goes on irrespective of the 
presence of the pupil. Therefore, a pro- 
gram which will result in less absenteeism 
is of vital interest to the Board of Education 
on the economic basis alone even if no 
other reasons existed for its adoption. 


A school program is incomplete which 
omits the teaching of the fundamental 
natural laws as they affect the body. 
School is preparation for life, and success in 
life depends largely on good health. Train- 
ing in health habits in early life is therefore 
training for sound citizenship. 


“How WE Do It 


It is made a part of the daily schedule, 
and sufficient time is allotted it, though 
only a small amount of time is given it as 
aspecial subject. It is most effective when 
correlated with the other subjects. By 
including it as a subject to be marked on 
the report, the home is made to realize that 
the health work is of equal importance with 
the other studies. The section on Health 
Education in the Course of Study furnishes 
enough material and references to enable 
any teacher to carry on the program. In 
our own county the local Tuberculosis 
Association has co-operated with us in 
promoting the work by supplying helpful 
material and a director of health education. 
The detail of our project is given elsewhere 
in this number. We also have the services 
of the full-time County Health Officer 
and his staff. 


Wuy WE FEEL It Is EFFECTIVE 


The teachers of Jefferson County have 
been consulted from time to time on this 
question. Those who have really carried 


on the program as planned are enthusias- 
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tically in favor of it, not as a fad, but 
because they are getting real benefits in 
their classrooms. Some of the things they 
report are a higher degree of cleanliness, 
increase in alertness, fewer underweight 
children, fewer colds and less absenteeism. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Physical education and health service 
can be administered most economically 
and most efficiently in connection with the 
school. 


Physical examination furnishes a neces- 
sary basis for health service. 


Society cannot afford to have boys and 
girls grow into manhood and womanhood 
physically inefficient if it is possible to 
remove the defect and to give the oppor- 
tunity for normal development. 


The greatest source of wealth in any 
community is to be found in the normal 
physical development of boys and girls. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


I glance about my schoolroom, and ponder in my 
heart 

If Iam really worthy to take a leader’s part. 

The eager, up-turned faces, the eyes that brightly 
shine, 

Are confident and trusting, these little folks of mine. 


I know that Iam richer far than Midas with his 


gold, 

For is it not my privilege their sweet young lives to 
mold? 

They’re just a bit of living clay and I the potter, 
who 


By every little act or word must mold a pattern true, 


Tis not alone the knowledge that is contained in 
books, 

But what the teacher does and says, and how that 
teacher looks, 

That is the best remembered when time has passed 
away; 

So I must needs be watchful, throughout the live- 
long day. 


Again I look about me and know that I am blest, 

And — am I strong enough to really stand the 
test 

Can I keep the eyes a-sparkle, upon each face a 
smile? j 

For if Ican, I know then, my teaching’s been worth 
while. 

—Estella M, Scharf. 





“The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place” 


Our job is to find the place 
for you. You owe it to your- 
self and to the school to ad- 
vance. We can be of service 
to you. Let usaid you in get- 
ting a more suitable position. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
DIVISION 





CHAS. W. BROWN, Manager 
19-21 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 

















Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 
1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina, 

1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended 
the 1925 session. 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal, Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke 
South Carolina, Missouri, John B, Stetson, Cincinnati, 
Wisconsin, University of the South; State Teachers 
Colleges of Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Michigan; Colleges of Randolph-Macon 
Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, Park, Rollins, 
Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents an 
heads of departments from a number of city public 
schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, phys- 
ical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, ; 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks, 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount, Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 
per week, Registration fee is $10 for four courses, 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer, 

Complete catalog will be ready March first, 
now for a copy, 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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CONSERVATION OF CHILDREN 


KATHERINE GLOVER 
American Child Health Association 


Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, the 
great advocate of conservation, said in a 
May Day proclamation last year: 


“Children can be conserved as well as 
trees. No one with any sort of common 
sense or patriotism questions the essential 
wisdom of the conservation policies initiated 
by Theodore Roosevelt, which first were 
restricted to the natural resources of our 
country, its forests, its coal, its oil, its 
minerals, but which gradually have broad- 
ened. It is inconceivable, therefore, that 
anyone will question a still higher form of 
conservation, the conservation of the 
health of our children. The babies of 
today will, in a generation, be the manhood 
and womanhood of America, guarding its 
ideals, controlling its destinies. It is a 
duty than which nothing can be plainer, 
to give at least as much thought and care 
to these children as we do to our natural 
wealth. No substitute will ever be found 
for healthy children.” 


We have come at last to that highest and 
most fundamental economy, the con- 
servation of our children. Ellen Key, the 
great Swedish writer and philosopher, at 
the opening of the twentieth century 
christened it ‘‘the century of the child.” 
The first quarter of this century has 
rounded to a close, and, pausing to reckon 
its achievements, nothing stands forth more 
conspicuously than the changes it has 
brought in the lives and prospects of 
children, the efforts which have been 
inaugurated looking toward the conserving 
of child life and happiness, the changed 
attitude towards the child. 


In these twenty-five years we have cut 
the hazards of life for the newly-born child 
in half. Where two babies died at the 
beginning of the century, only one dies now. 


P Largely due to the increased protection 
of children in the early years of life, the 
average span of life has been lengthened 
by nearly ten years within the past twenty- 
five years. ‘ 


A new protective government machinery 
for promoting the health of children has 
been set up in the Children’s Bureau. 


An appropriation, jointly government 
and state, for the protection of maternity 
and infancy, created through the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, is a concrete acknowledgment 
that our children need care, study and pro- 
tection, as well as our agricultural re- 
sources. 


Public Health Boards, newly roused to 
the need to conserve human health, are 
turning their attention to the group where 
the greatest danger and the greatest hope 
lie—the children. 


In our schools education has expanded 
to include the physical needs of children 
as well as the mental. 


It is in keeping that, at the close of this 
first quarter of a century, which has 
accomplished more to insure the rights of 
children than innumerable centuries pre- 
ceding it, there should be launched a 
festival day to celebrate all that has 
happened and to look forward to greater 
achievements. That is the significance of 
May Day for Child Health, a national 
festival of childhood. 


May Day, 1926 is the third of these 
celebrations. Each year has marked a 
decided increase of momentum and each 
year leaves a permanent deposit of encour- 
agement and constructive effort. This 
year attention is focussed upon the perfect 
child. Every community through the 
country is urged to examine into the well- 
being of its children, to see them in com- 
parison with perfect childhood, and to set 
in motion some endeavor which looks 
towards that goal. 


These are a few facts which should 
arouse us to national and local efforts to 
conserve child life: 

Of the 1,500,000 of our population who 
die each year, it has been estimated that 
42 per cent die from preventable causes. 
The waste occasioned by this preventable 
loss is estimated at a billion dollars. 


Forty thousand school children die each 
year from causes which are preventable. 


There are 400,000 cases of typhoid fever 
each year, ten per cent of which are fatal, 
and 75 per cent of these cases are unneces- 
sary. 


Diphtheria which is considered pre- 
ventable and for which there has been a 
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EDNA M. JOLLY, Asst. 





THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY—A.J.JOLLY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
the place where he can give the most effective pane 

know how to find it f C 
and use expert knowledge an¢ experience in every position filled. FREE "REGISTRATION 


Somewhere there is a place for you better 
u_ because we know the schools of your state 


Write J. J. WHITE, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











curative for, thirty years, takes the largest 
toll of death among children of any of the 
five common communicable diseases. 


Of all crippled adults, one-third receive 
their injuries during the first six years of 
life and a very large percentage are need- 
lessly handicapped. 


One hundred per cent of all mental 
defectives are recognizable during the first 
six years of life. 


Besides the clarion message, ““May Day 
is every child’s day,’”’ which was carried in 
parades and pageants, the Maypole 
programs, through the radio, the press, 
proclamations of the President and of 
govenors and public health officials, these 
are some of the unusual things which 
communities did last year as a result of 
May Day: 


Forty thousand citizens of one city 
waked up on May Ist to the greeting on 
the caps of their milk bottles: ‘Good 
morning! This is child health day.” 


All mail from the Board of Health in 
one state for a month carried the slogan— 
“The first of May is every child’s day.” 


Throughout one state the committees 
appointed for May Day resulted in small 
committees to form a permanent nucleus 
for the protection and promotion of the 
-health of children. 


Several communities in the same state 
set themselves upon baby-hunts for the 
year 1925-26, to check up on their funda- 
mental human bookkeeping, and to dis- 
cover the needs of their babies. 


Department stores in various parts of 
the country held baby-weeks. In some 


stores a thousand or more babies were 
examined by doctors and nurses and many 
thousand mothers received guidance on 
the care of their children. 


In one state a beginning was made to 
get local committees to present to the 
people of their communities an exhibit of 
the services which are available for the 
health of children in their communities, 
with the idea of following up through the 
year with a study by a careful group in 
each district of the health needs of the 
children within their district. 


Another state started on a campaign to 
make every day a child health day by 
issuing a Child Health Club card. Any 
child whose parents promise to have him 
examined periodically and to use every 
effort to correct defects and bring about 
better health along constructive lines may 
become a member of the Club. 


In another place a Health and Happiness 
League was inaugurated. 


In others drives were started to round 
up the pre-school children and see that they 
are one hundred per cent fit before enter- 
ing school. 


May Day was, in fact, a great national 
rally day in this new human conservation. 
It will be a greater rally day this year. 
Mr. Hoover has said: 


“Each year the results will double until 
it has become a national habit, an almost 
subconscious impulse, to remember the 
child wisely, constructively, from the day 
that parents are born until the day their 
children become parents, that is, always. 
Then no words of any one man or woman 
will be necessary in defense of the nation’s 
will that its children shall be well.’ 
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WHY HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


THERESA HAAGA 


In Child Welfare Magazine, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Recently I was talking about health to a 
high school teacher. She said, “It is not 
the school’s business. It is the parents’ 
duty.” A grade teacher said, ‘Health 
should be taught at home, but since it is 
not, the school must take it over as it has 
taken many other duties which parents 
neglect.”’ 


To the group represented by the first 
teacher, who said health is the duty of 
parents, one must answer that parents 
cannot teach what they do not know. 


Health and Child Nurture are subjects 
for which no training has been given. We 
have not realized the need of such training 
until now, when we are almost overwhelmed 
with the problems that have resulted from 
our ignorance of the laws of health and 
human development. We have knowledge 


enough now to make us realize that disease, 
crime, suicide, dependence and the social 
evils are, for the most part, the price of 
ignorance, and are preventable. 


To the second teacher, who thought that 
health was the school’s duty because it had 
been neglected by the home, we must say 
that this is only partly the reason. Health 
is being taken over mostly because school 
people are beginning to realize that duties 
of home and school cannot be separated into 
mine and thine—that each must supple- 
ment and complement the other because 
the child cannot be separated into parts. 
He is a trinity of mind, body and soul, and 
“these three are one.”’ So profoundly do 
they affect one another that there can 
be no separation of training. The whole 
child must be the concern of those who are 
interested in any phase of child welfare or 
education or social service. Out of a pro- 
gram which has the whole child for its 
center of interest, knowledge and effort 
will come ‘whole’? men and women— 
whole in the sense of being sound in body 
and personality. 


The school is the quickest, most effective 
means for influencing present conditions, 
as well as the most powerful means of 
affecting the future. It is the only agency 


we have for getting into the consciousness 
of the people the things we wish to be 
there, because it is the only place to which 
people are compelled by law to come. It 
has daily, vital contact with homes. It is 
the only place in which a standard can be 
set up and maintained. Because these 
things are true, the school must have in 
its program everything we hope to find 
in the people and community now and in 
the future. 


When we remember that the schools of 
the country spend six million dollars each 
year on retarded pupils, and that hundreds 
of days are lost through preventable 
illness, the school’s interest in health from 
an economic standpoint becomes evident. 
The effect of failure, retardation and 
absence, on the child’s attitude is of great 
concern to those who are interested in his 
mental health and the kind of personality 
he is developing. 


If we wish to produce men and women 
with strong beautiful bodies, keen minds, 
healthy personalities, we must put into the 
schools those things which will make them 
possible for the children of today. 


The steps in a program to secure them 
would be: 


1. For every agency dealing with 
children and youth to adopt as a working 
guide the Report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Education of the American 
Medical Association and the National 
Education Association, and for every 
teacher, superintendent, principal, nurse 
and special worker to become familiar 
with its definition of the healthy body and 
the healthy personality. We need a 
common ideal. We need a standard by 
which to measure our effort and progress. 
The children themselves should get this 
standard by living it rather than by talking 
about it. 


2. The school should state definitely 
in its courses of study that the healthy 
body and the healthy personality are as 
much a part of its program as reading is. 
Health should no longer be compelled to 
come in at the side door, to be slipped in 
as the teacher’s hobby. 


When height, weight and normal weight 
have a place on the monthly report card 
beside spelling and arithmetic, the health 
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rules and healthful living will receive seri- 
ous attention. When teeth follow, defective 
teeth will be the exception. Posture 
should come next. 


The correction of defects should |be as 
definite an aim of the school program as 
spelling. Promotion time should be health 
inventory time. By the end of the third 
or fourth grade it is reasonable to expect 
that most defects will have been corrected. 
Surely no school has done its full duty by a 
child who leaves the eighth grade or high 
school with remediable defects uncorrected. 


Why could not a physical efficiency 
certificate be given with the eighth-grade 
or high school diploma or even incorporated 
within it? 

3. A daily schedule which shall give 


opportunity for developing the habit of 
healthful, successful, happy living. 

(a) A program of work, rest and play 
adapted to the individual child’s needs 
and abilities, with special provisions for 
the handicapped and_ seriously mal- 
nourished. 

(b) Facilities for washing hands and 
time for using them. 

(c) Drinking fountains on every floor. 


(d) Toilets which provide as much 
privacy for boys as for girls. Instruction 
in and supervision of their use should be 
given. Children, little ones especially, 
can be easily taught to go alone to the 
toilet and not to loiter there. Toilets 
should be on every floor in view from the 
halls and not confined to basements. 

(e) Lunch rooms whose purpose shall 
be to teach children to like proper foods 
and food combinations, to set an example 
in simple but good service and good 
manners. 


4. A nurse with some training in social 
service and child psychology for every 
school. To make the relation of health 
to education clear and close, she should be 
employed by the Board of Education. A 


woman physician with a positive health 
viewpoint should be one of the supervising 
staff. 

The nurse should be a health consultant. 
Health and not disease should be her 
specialty. She should co-operate with 
parents, principals and teachers to keep 
every child to the maximum of physical 
fitness possible for him. 

Any condition or circumstance which 
affects health should be her concern as well 
as that of the teacher. This would 
include adjustment of school work, light, 
ventilation, lunch room, drinking fountains, 
toilets, lavatories, playgrounds, physical 
education. There should be a health room 
for examination and consultations, which 
would demonstrate to parents and children 
the use and care of simple health equipment. 

5. The health of the teacher. “How 
can I hear what you say when what you 
are is thundering in my ears?” applies 
as powerfully to teachers and principals 
as to parents. 

(a) A physical examination at begin- 
ning of service. ‘ 

(b) Annual examination thereafter with 
view to keeping to individual’s maximum 
efficiency. 

(c) Such a program of work as will 
make it possible for the teacher to remain 
a healthy personality. Few teachers have 
even a fighting chance to do this. Dr. W. T. 
Pride, of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 
said teachers had more thyroid trouble 
than any other group of people. He 
thought there was some relation between 
the strain of present conditions and the 
great number of children and goiter. He 
said that adolescent goiter is often present 
in the young teacher, and under the undue 
strain it becomes serious. With rest and 
other favorable conditions it usually dis- 
appears. 

6. A course in the fundamentals of 
child care, home hygiene and care of the 
sick for high school boys and girls. 
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STATUTORY LIMITATIONS ON 
EDUCATION 


O. J. JONEs 


Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


The Appellate Court has held that 
“what system of common schools is most 
efficient is a matter for legislative deci- 
sion.” It has also held that ‘‘one who 
contracts with a public officer, acting 
under the authority of the statute, can 
contract only in the manner pointed out 
by the statute; otherwise, he has no 
contract.” Any one who reads these deci- 
sions must at once come to the conclusion 
that the Legislature may limit education 
by omitting to enact good school laws 
just the same as it can limit education by 
enacting poor school laws. In other words, 
education is limited in Kentucky by 
reason of legislative omission as well as 
by legislative commission. The purpose 
of this short discussion is merely to call 
your attention to a few of the legislative 
acts that are limiting education and also 
to call your attention to a few of the limits 
placed on education because of lack of 
legislative enactment. 


In the definition of ‘‘common school,’ 
upon which all of our school legislation is 
based, we find the statement that ‘‘school 
must be in session seven or more successive 
months.”” In some counties in Kentucky 
local authorities think it better to have 
two sessions of school, one in the summer 
and the other in the winter months after 
cotton-picking time or after tobacco is 
housed; but if this law is strictly adhered 
to, such schools would not be entitled to 
any public money. Again, this definition 
says that the schocl day must be at least 
six hours of actual work in the school- 
room. Many of our cities are not main- 
taining school for all children for this 
length of time. 


Our statute places the second Saturday 
in September as the first pay day for 
teachers, while many of our schools open 


the first Monday in July. This law is 
interpreted in many counties to mean that 
a teacher who starts the first of July must 
wait until the second Saturday in Sep- 
tember to receive pay. No real business 


firm would force its employees to wait two 
months after the work is done before the 
monthly salary is paid, and I do not 
believe our laws should apparently hamper 
a county board of education in paying 
teachers as soon as work for the month is 
finished and reports properly made. 


In the matter of taxation our statute 
greatly limits education in Kentucky. 
Only $0.50 on the $100.00 worth of taxable 
property can be levied by the county 
board of education, while our graded 
schools can levy $1.25 on the $100.00 worth 
of taxable property, and most of our cities 
can levy $1.50; yet as a matter of fact, in 
most instances in Kentucky the per 
capita wealth in the county is much less 
than the per capita wealth in the city. 
In Kentucky bank stock can only be 
assessed $0.40 for school purposes, while 
other property in the same city may be 
assessed $1.50 for school purposes. In 
other words, many farmers living in fourth- 
class city school districts are being assessed 
$1.50 for school purposes on their farm 
land, while the bank stock in the same 
cities is assessed only $0.40 for school 
purposes. In one city in Kentucky there 
are three banks. Two of these paid 
annual dividends of 30%; the other paid 
an annua Idividend of 25%. In this city 
school district there are many farmers who 
are taxed $1.50 on their farms; yet, if I 
am correctly informed, none of these 
farmers made 6% on their investment. 
The banks with 25 and 30% dividend pay 
only $0.40. Here, it seems to me, we have 
an inequality by legislative enactment 
that is not just. 


Our present law in regard to unsafe 
school buildings or unsanitary conditions 
requires that “‘the local or State Board of 
Health may institute an action in the 
circuit court of the county where the 
building is situated, and the court, after 
due hearing and verifying of the facts, 
may order a safe and sanitary school 
building to be erected.’”’ We have had 
cases in Kentucky where this statute has 
hindered the erection of a school building 
for more than a year, and during this time 
children were housed in buildings not only 
unsafe from the standpointof architectural 
strength but from the standpoint of health 
in general. We should have a more direct 
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method of compelling the correction of 
unsafe and unsanitary conditions than by 
being forced to wait on the circuit court. 


In the case of railroads and bridges, our 
law is so cumbersome that it is almost 
out of the question to enforce it. This 
law requires the county superintendent 
by July ist to furnish to the railroad 
company the boundary of all districts in 
the county; the railroad company in turn 
certifies to the State Tax Commission the 
mileage in each taxing district in the 
State; the Tax Commission in turn fixes 
the valuation fcr each district and certifies 
same to the Auditor of Public Accounts; 
the Auditor then notifies the clerk in each 
county; the clerk in the county then 
notifies the county superintendent and the 
railroad company; the railroad company 
in turn pays the money over to the county 
superintendent, who must distribute it to 
the various taxing units in the county. 
Here, we must remember, the county 
superintendent has a real task; for instance, 
there is a graded school in his county 
through which a railroad runs. This 
graded school has a school tax of $1.25. 
Within this graded school are a number 
of colored children under the county 
board of education, which has assessed a 
tax of $0.50 (the limit for counties). 
Unfortunately, the colored school sub- 
district and the graded school district 
boundaries are very seldom co-extensive, 
and the county superintendent has no 
record in his office that will enable him to 
determine exactly the number of colored 
children living within the graded school 
district; yet the law requires that the 
railroad and bridge taxes for the graded 
school shall be proportioned by the county 
superintendent according to the white 
and colored children living within the 
graded school district. No wonder the 
county superintendent often despairs of 
- collecting railroad and bridge taxes! Sev- 
eral cases have come to my attention 
where special taxing districts have lost 
sight of railroad and bridge taxes through 
this long line of red tape, and such taxes 


have not been paid at all. 


We have a legislative hindrance similar 
to the one just mentioned in the case of 


books for indigent children. The law re- 
quires that the city superintendent shall 


furnish the county judge with a list of 
books needed for indigent children; the 
county judge in turn shall furnish these 
books to the county superintendent, who 
shall deliver them to the city superinten- 
dent for distribution to the children who 
need them. Another example of unneces- 
sary red tape. 


In our compulsory attendance law the 
Legislature has fixed a minimum fine of 
$5.00 and has set no maximum fine. This 
throws all attendance cases into the circuit 
court, necessitating a grand jury indict- 
ment and trial by jury. It simply means 
that before a parent or guardian can be 
punished for not sending a child to school 
at least two courts must be in session and 
possibly the child has lost a full term of 
school. 


Our present statute requires the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to present 
evidence of immorality or disreputable 
conduct of a graded school board member 
to the graded school board before such 
board can act against one of its own 
members. In other words, if a graded 
school board member is guilty of any 
violation of law, such member cannot be 
removed from office until the charges are 
brought to the attention of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who must 
then make investigation of the case and 
report his findings to the graded school 
board. Then, and not till then, can the 
graded school board act in the case. No 
such legislative hindrance should be thrown * 
in the way of direct action in school work. 


Our statute limits the salary of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
$4,000.00 per year; yet the same statute 
permits many appointive officers to re- 
ceive $5,000.00 or more. It hardly seems 
fair to the school children of Kentucky 
to say to them that the head of your 
school system shall not receive more than 
$4,000.00 per year and yet say to them 
that some appointive officers, who are not 
chosen by the people of the Common- 
wealth, may receive several times this 
amount. 


Again, our statute greatly handicaps the 
Department of Education because it limits 
the amount of funds at the disposal of the 
Department. This Department supervises 

(Continued on page 28) 
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EDITORIAL 











Recognizing good health as a fourdation of all edu- 
cation, it has seemed proper to assign one number of 
Kentucky School Journal for the purpose of emphasizing 
health education 1n our public schools. Believing thatthe 
teachers of Kentucky will heartily approve of cur effort 
to encourage health instruction in the public schools, a 
number of persons deeply interested in the subject were 
invited to give us contributions for thisnumber. Grateful 
for the generous response received, we commend these 
health articles and truly hope that health education 
may receive a new impetus therefrom.—Editor. 


MAKING INVESTMENTS FOR 
KENTUCKY’S FUTURE 


ARTHUR T. McCormick, M. D. 
Secretary State Board of Health 


Careful analysis of Kentucky’s* history 
says that its largest waste of money has 
come from ignorance, bad roads, a faulty 
system of county government, parsimonious 
management of its State institutions, un- 
necessary disease and premature death. 
The annual expenditures required to remedy 
each of these conditions would be but a 
small percentage of the amount now annu- 
ally wasted because of them. It is impor- 
tant for our people to realize that the 
direct tax paid to their counties and the 
State is small compared with the indirect 
tax imposed by these unnecessary burdens 
which can only be corrected by wise 
community action. Good schools, good 
roads, good health, efficient county govern- 
ment, effective State institutions are all 
attainable. 


To acquire good health, we must have 
good schools; school buildings must be 
more attractive and more comfortable 
than the average home in their district. 
The school playgrounds should be models 
for the yards of the district. The toilet 
facilities and the water supply should be 
typical of the best that can be secured 
for private homes. Every school child 
has a right to an annual health examination 
by a competent physician and to the correc- 
tion of the defects which interfere with his 
education and his usefulness in life. The 
improvements in these respects in the past 
eight years have been remarkable, and yet 
those who know conditions realize that we 
are just beginning. Naturally, we have 
made most progress in the counties having 
all-time health departments. These 
counties are finding that health is purchas- 
able at much less than the cost of ill health. 
Smallpox, diphtheria and typhoid fever 
may be entirely eliminated from any 
county at less cost than the death of a 
single citizen. This seems a sordid way 
to think of the matter, but after all its 
people are the most valuable assets of a 
state. The emphasis which has_ been 
placed in progressive communities on the 
health of the school child has brought 
along, as a necessary corollary, attention 
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to the health of the babies and pre-school 
children, and thousands have made us 
work harder to keep the parents and 
grandparents healthy. 

The basis of all progress in Kentucky 
is education. The underpaid and _illy- 
housed schoolteachers must be treated 
squarely so that they can be really able 
to train their charges in the problems of 
life before we can hope for any other rapid 
advance. 

Departments of health, education and 
the annual examination of the students of 
the normal schools, as provided in most 
other states, is an essential first step. 

It is important always to remember 
that neither schools nor roads nor cities 
nor counties nor any other environmental 
property is of value except to a healthy 
citizenship. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 


We have received since the last issue 
of the Journal the following schools which 
report a membership in Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association of every teacher employed. 


Superintendent 
or Principal 


Name 


Mt. St. Joseph Ursuline 
2 Mother Mary Agnes, O. S. U. 
Hebbardsville Consolidated School....Paul D. Gard 
Anderson County Schools.................... T. J. Leathers 
Hopkinsville High School Clarence C. Clark 
Trimble County High School Robert Clem 
Florence High School A. M. Yealey 
Washington County Schools................ J. H. Sweeney 
Dixie Consolidated School Ray Montgomery 
Centertown High School Ray Hocker 
Williamsburg Public Schools Arkley Wright 
Bethel Academy 

Franklin City Schools . L. Matthews 
Seven Hills School, Owensboro......Mrs. M. E. Bunch 
West Main Street School, 

Owensboro................---.--------Mrs. F. J. Bowlds 
South Frederica Street School, 

Owensboro Fanny A. Owsley 
Walnut Street School, Owensboro....G. Edna Gates 
Emerson School, Owensboro............Mamie Harrison 
Third Street School, 

Owensboro 
Jacob Addition School, Louisville 
John C. Strother School, 

Louisville 
Margaret Merker School, 

Louisville 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville 
Mayslick Consolidated School 








Jennie T. Summers 





Mamie 





Drewry 
. J. Bell 
Gordie Young 
Belfry Elementary and High School...Amos Runyan 
Seventh Street School, Owensboro........ A. P. Taylor 


Orangeburg Consolidated School Ellery L. Hall 
Nazareth Junior College Sister M. Ignatius 
Slaughtersville High School D. P. Vandivier 


Central City Schools. Tim Meinschein 
Washington High School Allilee King 
Barret Manual Training School, a 

Henderson Alice Y. Dorsey 
Nicholasville City Schools...................--- L. G. Wesley 
Woodleigh Consolidated School Geo. L. Evans 
Breckinridge County High School 

and Hardinsburg Graded School B 
Standford Public Schools.................- O. F. Galloway 
Georgetown City Schools...............--- J. W. Lancaster 
Robards School C. L. Young 
Centre College Faculty. R. A. Montgomery 
Robertson County Schools. Maye Neal 








STATUS OF OUR LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Senate Bill No. 28, providing for the recodifica- 
tion of the present school laws, was reported 
favorable, but consigned to a special committee of 
the Senate, appointed by Lieut. Governor Denkardt, 
who are to report to the Senate members the result 
of their investigation. 

The bill providing for the certification of teachers 
has been introduced in the Senate by Senator 
James, of Simpson County. 

Proposed bill to permit the increase in levy of 
county schools to seventy-five cents on the one 
hundred dollars has been reported favorable by 
House committee. 

Two or three bills on textbook adoptions have 
been introduced. All of these contain objectionable 
features, but the Howard Bill seems to be least 
objectionable of any yet introduced. These 
measures, however, are not included in the K. E. A. 
legislative program. 

House Bill No. 34, reverting back to the old method 
of electing county superintendents by popular vote 
and thus displacing the present county administra- 
tion law, has passed the House by a vote of 40 to 57, 
a majority of 17 votes. The bill, as passed, pro- 
vides qualifications for county superintendents very 
much lower than the present law. In fact, it 
lowers materially the standard of qualifications, 
prescribed by recent Legislatures and for which 
county superintendents all over Kentucky have 
been qualifying. It is decidedly a backward step 
in the educational progress of Kentucky and should 
be killed in the Senate. : 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Professor Charles A. Keith, head of the History 
Department at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School, has sent us his check 
for ten dollars ($10.00) covering life membership 
in the Kentucky Education Association, as pro- 
vided by constitution and by-laws adopted at 
the April meeting of 1925. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Keith served as president of the Association 
during 1924-1925, his administration being re- 
corded as one of the most successful in the history 
of the Association. The enrollment for his term 
surpassed all previous enrollments, nearly 9,000 
educators applying for membership. Mr. Keith’s 
life membership indicates his interest in K. E. A. 
and his fidelity to the profession. No doubt 
many others will emulate his example by applying 
for life membership very soon. 
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STATUTORY LIMITATIONS ON 

EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 25) 
the expenditure of more than $22,000,- 
000.00 at a total cost of less than $45,000.00 
or one-tenth of one percent. This per cent 
for supervision is much less than will be 
found in most forms of business that spend 
this much money. This expenditure includes 
such items as stationery, printing, travel- 
ing expenses and salaries. Many of our 
railroads spend more than this for super- 
vision, even when railroad fare is not 
considered. 

We have by legislative enactment a 
uniform certification law for Kentucky. 
We all know that any uniform law must 
be based on a standard low enough to 
meet the requirements of the lowest 
county. We say to a county that has 
enough high school graduates to man 
every school in the county: “Your cer- 
tificates must be issued on the same plane 
of a county that has no high school.” 

County boards of education are only 
permitted under the law to condemn one 
acre of land for school purposes in the 
rural communities. Often it is desirable 
to have more land than this. Especially 
in the communities far removed from the 
city where land is cheap, boards should 
not be handicapped by such a specific 
provision of the law. 

Under our present law the county 
board of education is not empowered to 
employ an assistant teacher for a school 
until the attendance exceeds fifty pupils. 
I think school people will agree that it is 
often advisable to have two teachers for 
less than fifty pupils, especially when all 
grades are represented as is the case with 
rural schools. 

Our last Legislature intended to permit 
the subdistrict trustee to recommend a 
teacher to the county superintendent, but 
our Appellate Court misinterpreted the 
law and ruled that subdistrict trustees’ 
recommendations were final. I cannot 
conceive of any person who has studied 
school administration coming to the con- 
clusion that such is a desirable law. 
County boards of education should be 
left free to accept the recommendation of 
the county superintendent, their profes- 
sional adviser. 

Colored residents of white graded schools 


are under the supervision of the county 
board of education of the county in 
which the graded schools may be located. 
There is no justice to such an arrangement. 
If the white graded school is to tax the 
community for school purposes, it should 
take care of all school children within 
the taxing district. Of course, the law 
permits the county board of education to 
tax the property of colored residents of 
graded schools, but in the majority of 
cases this tax amounts to practically 


nothing, and in many instances in Ken- 
tucky no such tax has ever been collected. 


If graded schools are to be continued 
in Kentucky, some provision should be 
made for a change of their boundaries. 
We have graded school districts in Ken- 
tucky located in fifth-class cities where 
the corporate limits of the city extend 
far beyond the graded school district 
limits, and people who have moved within 
the city limits in order to get the advan- 
tage of a graded school have found they 
are outside of the graded school district. 
At present there is no possibility of rem- 
edying such a condition, and_ school 
officials are, therefore, handicapped along 
this line. It seems only just and fair 
that some provision should be made for 
the graded school boundary to be ex- 
tended at least to take in all the territory 
included in the city limits. Again, it is 
often desirable to change a graded school 
district to a consolidated school district, 
and under our present statute it is impos- 
sible to vote a consolidation without first 
voting out the graded school and putting 
the graded school under the county system. 
Many of our graded school districts would 
willingly change to a consolidated school 
district if such a change could be brought 
about without running the risk of losing 
both the graded school and consolidated 
school. 


It is often desirable to change the 
boundary of a special tax district, such as 
a consolidated district. There is no pro- 
vision in our present law for such a change 
and if a consolidated school with a special 
tax is voted by the people, such special 
tax must be voted off before a change in 
the boundary can be made. Some ar- 
rangement whereby a special tax district 
boundary can be extended is very much 
needed. 
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Under our present law a graded school, 
by a vote of the people living within the 
graded school district boundary, may be 
abolished and the district become a part 
of the county system. The statute leaves 
no choice with the county board. If the 
graded school is voted back into the 
county, it is obligatory on the part of the 
county board to accept it with all of its 
debts and obligations. The statute merely 
states that in such cases “The County 
Board of Education shall, after due and 
proper audit, possess all funds on hand or 
to be collected, and shall assume all 
responsibilities, financial or otherwise, law- 
fully entered into by contract, or other- 
wise, by the board of trustees of the 
graded common school district abolished.” 
It is generally considered that it takes 
two parties to make a trade and that 
both must agree before the trade is bind- 
ing. This seems to be an exception to 
the rule. 


It doubtless is desirable in some coun- 
ties containing a fourth-class city to do 
away with a separate city school admin- 
istration and adopt the county unit system, 
but under our present laws such a move 
would be impossible. Although the people 
of Versailles and Woodford County might 
be unanimous in their belief that a county 
unit system would be beneficial, there is 
no provision in our statutes for such a 
change. All fourth-class cities in Ken- 
tucky must operate under the fourth- 
class city school law. Our statutes should 
at least give the people an opportunity to 
change to a county unit system if they so 
desire; otherwise, it will be impossible to 
develop a county-wide system of schools 
in many of our counties. 


Our Legislature has seen fit to give 
to the cities of Kentucky the right to 
establish junior high schools and kinder- 
gartens, but there is no legal way whereby 
a county board of education or a graded 
school board might establish such school 
organizations. Neither of these boards 
can legally contract with a teacher to 
teach in kindergarten or in junior high 
school. If the particular types of school 
organization are good for the cities of 
Kentucky, I see no reason why they 
might not, in some cases at least, be 
good for the county schools and graded 
schools of Kentucky. 


Our courts have interpreted our present 
statutes regarding high school to permit 
pupils living in the county district to 
attend high school in whatever high 
school their fancy might direct, provided 
the high school they chose was in an 
adjoining county or in their own county 
seat. In other words, a high school pupil, 
living just outside the city of Lexington 
within a stone’s throw of one of the county 
high schools, can apparently under these 
decisions come into the city of Lexington 
for his high school and force the Fayette 
County Board of Education to pay his 
tuition, although the Fayette County 
Board has provided an accredited high 
school within one mile of the city limits. 
Such duplication should not be encouraged 
by law, but should possibly be prohibited 
by statutes. Surely our legislators do 
not wish to force unnecessary taxation on 
their constituency. If this law is not 
changed, many county boards of educa- 
tion will be forced to abandon their rural 
high schools in order to have enough 
money to pay the tuition of county chil- 
dren who elect to attend county seat 
high schools. Again, our Legislature has 
greatly limited the funds available to the 
county board of education for high school 
purposes. All of the per capita disburse- 
ment from the State school fund, plus the 
first $0.25 of local taxes must be used,to 
pay teachers’ salaries. The Attorney Gen- 
eral holds that “the county board of 
education does not have the right to pay 
the expenses of the high school out of the 
State school fund.” Therefore, county 
high schools must be maintained out of 
that part of the county levy that is left 
after the first $0.25 of the county levy is 
taken out for teachers’ salaries. It is 
easy to see then that county boards of 
education are greatly handicapped in the 
administration of their high schools if 
they are forced to maintain rural high 
schools and then permit children living 
near such high schools to attend the 
high school at the county seat and demand 
tuition for same. Authority should be 
given the county board of education to 
determine what school every high school 
student under its jurisdiction shall attend. 


In our county school system, graded 


school system and our teacher-training 
schools especially, the great and crying 
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February Projects 
Need Color 


FoR so short a month, February sug- 
gests many colorful projects to develop 
in the handwork classes. 


Patriotic designs, valentines, booklets of 
famous men can be made attractive with 
“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon. For black- 
board work and decorations, white and 
colored blackboard chalk make the month 
significant. 

“‘PERMA” Pressed Crayon satisfies the 
needs of the intermediate and upper grades. 

“ARTISTA” Water Colors are inviting 
for use in all grades. 

Samples on Request 
Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 
Winter contains February suggestions 


for each grade. We will gladly send 
you your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.¥- 
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need is financiat aid. More money must 
be obtained for the rural teacher if she is 
to be kept in the rural school. More 
money must be obtained for the teacher- 
training institutions if they are to properly 
train rural teachers. All of our talk 
about finances brings us face to face with 
the fact that a different system of taxation 
must be found for Kentucky before we 
can hope to do for our schools as other 
states are doing. A “Moses” must be 
found to lead us out of our financial 
wilderness and place our feet on a solid 
financial foundation before we can hope 
to accomplish much. 


The ideal to which we should drive is 
that there should be no child in America 
that has not been born under proper 
conditions, that does not live in hygienic 
surroundings, that ever suffers from under- 
nutrition, that does not have prompt and 
efficient medical attention and inspection, 
that does not receive primary instruction 
in the elements of hygiene and good 
health.— Herbert Hoover. 


RURAL SCHOOL TOURNAMENT AT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1925 


WELLINGTON PATRICK 


The Rural School Tournament which 
was held at the University of Kentucky on 
November 27 was very successful. Counties 
from all sections of Kentucky participated 
in the first annual rural school meeting to 
be held in the State. More than forty 
medals were given to the boys and girls 
from the rural schools, for achievement in 
athletics, declamation, reading, spelling 
and arithmetic, and a silver loving cup was 
given to the county winning the highest 
number of points. More than two hundred 
persons took part in the activities. 


Sponsored by Department of University 
Extension.—For several years the Depart- 
ment of University Extension has sponsored 
contests among the high schools of Ken- 
tucky. Under the head of the Inter- 
scholastic League, debating, public speak- 
ing, essay writing, music and athletics have 
been promoted among the high schools. 
In answer to a demand from the rural 
school people the activities of the League 
have been enlarged to include the rural 
elementary schools. 

The program for the rural schools this 
year included a declamatory contest, 
scholarship contest and athletic contest. 
Each county was allowed a maximum oi 
twelve participants. Four boy athletes 
and four girl athletes were sent by each 
county. They participated in separate 
athletic events. The declamatory contest 
and the achievement contests were open to 
both boys and girls on an equal plane. 

Results of the Tournament. — Ralph 
Powers of Parmleysville, Wayne County, 
won the Kentucky championship in spell- 
ing. The Van Wagenen Scales for Measur- 
ing Individual Achievement in spelling 
were used. No pupil participating in this 
test failed to make more than the norm 
for his grade. 

Miss Ruby Skinner of Providence, 
Webster County and Miss Mabel Farmer 
of Franklin County tied for first place in 
the reading contest. Both Miss Skinner 
and Miss Farmer made perfect scores. 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test 
II, Form 2 was used. 
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It is interesting to ncte that the median 
score for each grade taken separately was 
69.5. It was the same when grouped 
together. The above table indicates that 
the median age for the entire group is 
normal or 13 years. It also indicates that 
both grades are taught the same subject- 
matter as prescribed by the State course of 
study. 


Results in Reading Contest.—The Mon- 
roe Standard Silent Reading Test, Test II, 
Form 2 was used. 

Compre- 
hension 
Score 
13 259 22 
12 259 22 
17 237 19 
12 225 18 
14 239 18 
12 232 18 
14 221 17 
11 199.5 17 
11 181.5 16 
16 181.5 16 
16 225 16 
12 191 15 
12 173 14 

e 15 201 11 


13.8; 


Pupil Grade Age Rate Score 


OONA nm WD 


8 
7 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 


Standard norm for eighth grade, 
Comprehension, 191 Rate. 


Standard norm for seventh grade, 12.6; 


Comprehension, 176 Rate. 


Standard norm for sixth grade, 11.1- 


Comprehension, 164 Rate. 


The median made in this test for all 
grades was 17 in comprehension, 223 in 
rate. The median age of 12.5 indicates 
that it was a normal group. 


For lack of space the scores in arithmetic 
have been omitted from this paper. 


SoME HopeEFUL SIGNS 


The Scholarship Contest revealed the 
following: 
1. The schools from all parts of the 
State are intensely interested. 


2. That the use of Standardized Ex- 
aminations in county preliminaries 
was general. 


Some counties are using Standardized 
Examinations as a basis of classifica- 
tion, to a rather great extent. 


Teachers in their schools became 
acquainted with a larger number of 
tests. 


The form of examination is popular. 


There is a definite demand that the 
practice of holding annual scholar- 
ship contests be continued. 


A Day of Inspiration.—The Rural School 
Tournament furnished a day of real 
inspiration and enjoyment for those who 
attended. For the first time in the history 
of Kentucky, rural school boys and girls 
from the Big Sandy, were asked to meet the 
boys and girls from the western part of 
the State in friendly rivalry. Here for the 
first time rural boys and girls from Webster 
met the boys and girls from Wayne, 
Harrison met Henderson, Breckinridge 
met Bourbon, Fayette met Franklin and 
Lincoln met Lawrence. It was a hopeful 
sign to see them come together. It may 
mean that these young people will be 
another force that will bring us nearer to 
a state-wide outlook in Kentucky educa- 
tion, 


Miss Elanor Mae Clark of Peaks Mill, 
Franklin County, won the Kentucky 
championship in arithmetic. The test 
used was the Monroe General Survey Test 
in Arithmetic Test II, Form 2. Every 
pupil made score far exceeding the norm 
for the grade. 


Miss Dorothy Perry, of Anderson, won 
the declamatory contest. 


Harrison County won the silver loving 
cup given by the University for highest 
number of points won in the meet. Webster 
County stood second and Lincoln County 
stoodthird Thestanding of these counties 
was: 


Harrison County......First 68 points 
Webster County.....Second 56 points 


Lincoln County Third 341% points 


Purposes of the Achievement Contests.— 
It has been the custom in many of the 
states to hold scholarship contests in order 
that interest might be promoted in high 
scholastic achievement. The Kansas State 
Teachers College> promotes an annual 
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National Education Achievement Scales 
THE 


National Spelling Scale 


FOR 
Elementary Schools 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 





A New Scientific Spelling Scale that measures ability 
to spell in sentences, which is the real value of learn- 
ing to spell. Based on thorough research, with reliable 
Standardized Norms, giving spelling ages from six 
years five months (6-5) to fourteen years ten months 
(14-10). 

Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, thus pro- 
viding ample material for retesting at given periods to 
measure the actual progress made, 


PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet 
Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering 
ch examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet 
(Each class should have one) 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
The National Spelling Scale for Junior High Schools 
in six vests of equal difficulty. 
The National Spelling Scale for Senior High Schools 
in four tests of equal difficulty. 








National Publishing Society MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
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The States of 


Tennessee and Texas 


recently adopted 


Tue BIGELOW AND 
BroapHuRST HEALTH SERIES 
Heatu For Every Day and HEALTH IN 


Home AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
for exclusive basal use 


Doctors Bigelow and Broadhurst 
say 
“HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY” 
and 


“HEALTH IN HOME AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD” 


How to Keep Well Is Our Greatest Problem 
This New Health Series Is the Solution 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
Chicago a Be Illinois 








scholarship contest in which various types 
of examinations are used. In some parts 
of Kentucky local scholarship contests 
have been held and in many places a 
sentiment has grown up that demands this 
type of extra-curricular activity as well as 
forensic and athletic activities. In none 
of these contests has the custom of using 
standardized examination been adopted. 
Usually the old ‘“‘discuss so-and-so’’ ques- 
tions have been asked. 


In order to meet the demand for scholar- 
ship contests among the schools of Ken- 
tucky the Department of University Ex- 
tension has added to its program a series 
of such contests. The standardized ex- 
amination was used in these contests as a 
basis for selecting the winners in each 
subject. The standardized examination 
was used for two purposes. First, it was 
felt that this form of examination would be 
a common sense way to do the thing, since 
it would furnish something definite and 
scientific as a measure. It was felt, also, 
that through the use of standardized tests 
as a basis of selecting the winners, both in 
the preliminaries and in the State con- 
test, teachers would become interested 
in scientific methods of measurement. 
Teachers in preparing their pupils for these 
contests will come in contact with the 
most approved tests and testing methods. 
The program is not used nor designed as a 
testing program. It is not a _ testing 
program, but it is hoped that it will be 
instrumental in promoting interest in 
scientific measurement and that testing 
programs, sponsored by school adminis- 
trators will follow. 


For those who are interested in the results 
of the Achievement Contest held at the 
University of Kentucky, on November 27, 
some of the results are given in this paper. 
The tables are given merely to show the 
actual results of the contest and not for the 
purpose of statistical treatment. They 
will have no meaning from a scientific 
standpoint due to the fact that the group 
of people participating was not an average 
group but a highly selected group. 


Results in the Spelling Contest.—Van 
Wagenen Scales for Measuring Achieve- 
ment in Spelling were used. 
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Grade Age Score 
16 78.0 
16 73.5 
14 7225 

9 72.0 
12 71.0 
12 71.0 
14 69.5 
12 69.5 
12 69.5 
15 69.5 
14 68.0 
13 67.5 
12 67.5 
13 65.0 
13 
12 
14 


Standard for eighth grade 

Standard for seventh grade 

Median score made by both grades in 
Contest 


Pupil 
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NOTES ON THE TOURNAMENT 


Leyhew Springer of Webster County was 
the champion athlete of the Tournament. 
He won 20 points and was a great factor in 
bringing Webster County to the front in 
the meet. 


Fannie Perrin, Harrison County won the 
distinction of being the high point winner 
among the girls. She annexed 11 points 
for Harrison County. 


Ralph Powers, who won the spelling 
contest, is in the eighth grade and is sixteen 
years old. He made a score of 78 with a 
norm for the grade of 60. 


Miss Ruby Skinner who tied for first 
place in the reading contest is thirteen years 
old and is in the eighth grade. She made a 
perfect score in the Monroe Reading Test. 
Miss Mable Farmer who tied with Miss 
Skinner is in the seventh grade and is 
twelve years old. 


Miss Elanor Mae Clark, State champion 
in arithmetic, is twelve years old and is in 
the seventh grade. Her score on the Monroe 
Test was more than 200 per cent above the 
norm for her grade. 


Superintendent T. W. Johnson, of Web- 
ster, brought his delegation in a chartered 
bus all the way to the University. After 
winning second place in the State Tourna- 


ei help in class room 
problems ideas for holidays 
outlines of art work and 
similar ‘cS should 
write to the 


American Art Aid >= 


I STANFORD UNIVERSITY // 
CALIFORNIA : 


PedroJ Lemos and ‘F 
John I Lemos Directors f 


A FREE ART SERVI <7 


ment Superintendent Johnson and _ his 
company of boys and girls made a brief 
tour of the Bluegrass. 


Superintendent J. A. Payne, held six 
division tournaments in his county and 
then held a final county tournament. In 
this way he was able to secure the best 
talent in his county. Superintendent Payne 
recommends this methods of selecting 
county champions because the best ma- 
terial is thus located. Well, he showed us 
that it paid. He won the State Tourna- 
ment—and the cup. 





In his characteristic way Superintendent 
N. O. Kimbler, of Henderson County 
placed his heart in the Tournament. 
Henderson had a full delegation of twelve 
fine boys and girls at the Tournament. 
The party came in their own chartered bus 
and returned home, viewing points of 
historical interest on their way. 


Health is the thing that makes you feel 
that now is the best time of the year and 
that the thing you are doing is the most 
important thing in the world.—Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 
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HEALTH EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Held in Lexington, October 23-24, University 
of Kentucky, in Connection with the Sec- 
ond Annual Educational Conference 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. ANNIE S. VEECH, Chairman 


Suggested requirements of all students 
entering normal school: 

1. Required weighing and _ physical 
examination according to American Medical 
Association Records, made by an appointed 
local physician. 

2. Two-dollar physician’s 
physical examination, to be 
entrance. 

3. Monthly weighing of all under- 
weight and overweight students during 
term, and effort made to reach normal. 


fee for 
paid on 


4. Correction of defects, 7. e.: 
Posture, flat foot—by exercise, 
Improved nutrition—by rest and 

food, 
Teeth filled, 
Diseased tonsils removed, 


Vision defects corrected, etc. 


5. Fifteen-minute daily setting-up exer- 
cises, preferably on campus. 


6. Minimum of eight hours in bed at 
night. 


7. Credits to be given for effort and 
accomplishment in attaining and main- 
taining normal health. 


8. Limit competitive exercises to the 
physically normal students. 


9. Carrying out health habits in per- 
sonal life through keeping a record of 
performance according to scale such as 
“Dr. Wood’s Personal Health Standard 
and Scale for Adults.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION IN 
THE TRAINING SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 


Miss Mattie HATCHER, Chairman 


A. 

1. A good detailed course of study 
should be worked out by critic teachers, 
health teachers and other experts. This 
course should apply to all phases of health 
work for children in the training schools 
and should be in available form for the 
use of all students in the college, or for 
any person in the State. 


2. In the courses pertaining to health 
work in the college, ample provision 
should be made for all students in thei: 
courses to become familiar with the health 
program of the training school. They 
should become familiar with the objectives 
of each grade, material taught, devices 
and plans for teaching, by a study of the 
printed course of the training school and 
by observation of some phases of the work 
as actually carried out with children. 


B. 

1. Observation and Participation of 
Teaching in the Training School. In the 
curriculum of the normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges of the State there exists 
already a required course of this name. 
A part of this.observation and participation 
could be devoted to health work, as given 
in the training school. All students take 
this course. 


2. Students can see children inspected 
by school nurse and physician. 


3. They can help keep the health 
records. 


4. They can see lessons in health 


taught by experts. 


5. They can assist in some of the 
following, e. g.: 
Feeding the undernourished child at 
mid-morning recess; 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL---Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among its students. 
and long, but all strong. 
for hour by University of Kentucky. Fifty-one years old. 
sands of graduates everywhere. 
for Complete Catalogs. 


tee BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Male s!enographers and trained commercial teachers were never in greater demand 


Short courses 
College Department accredited hour 
Thou- 
Near Mammoth Cave. Write 
Courses by correspondence 











Giving corrective gymnastics for those 
who have poor posture, etc. 
6. They can assist in formal gymnastics 
or can help organize plays and games for 
recreation. 


7. They can assist in school sanitation 
activities as, ventilation, heating, seating, 
water supply. 


8. They can carry on school first aid 
activities. 

9. Is there a school lunch? 
preparing. 

SS Practice Teaching. Inthe required 
course called Practice Teaching: 

The scheduled Health Lessons cannot 
be in the hands of every student, but it is 
highly possible that every student-teacher 
can work in the correlations of various 
subjects. 


Assist in 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
CouRSES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Miss Mary May Wyman, Chairman 


j The Committee on ‘‘Courses in Health 
Education for Normal Schools,” make the 
following recommendations: 


1. We find that very good courses in 
psychology, child study, physiology and 
hygiene, botany, biology, general science 
and home economics and some courses in 
nature study are being given in our normal 
schools. These courses should be en- 
couraged since they provide the student- 
teacher with a background for her work. 


2. Wesuggest that those normal schools 
that give four-year courses require all 
students to take a course or courses in 
physiology and personal and community 
hygiene. 


3. We recommend a new course, 
“Health Teaching,” for all normal schools. 
This course should be given early enough 
in the student-teacher’s school life to reach 
all students receiving any type of certificate. 
We believe that this course should be 


ranked equal in importance with other 
courses in methods. Since the function of 
the teacher-training institution is voca- 
tional rather than academic, a reorganiza- 
tion of subject-matter differing from that 
of the college is indicated. This course 
should be so taught that it embodies the 
accepted educational principles in practice 
as well as theory. 


In this “Health Teaching’ the dominant 
aim should be to give the student the 
health attitude and viewpoint so that he 
has a vision of the meaning of personal, 
school, home, and community health, to 
the end, that the student himself shall 
acquire desirable health habits as well as 
learn how to teach others to live healthful 
lives. He should be taught how to make 
personal, home, school and community 
surveys and how to use the findings from 
these surveys to improve conditions. He 
should be taught how to apply the laws of 
habit formation in acquiring health habits. 
There should be such reviews of subject- 
matter as are necessary, and familiarity 
with the best methods of teaching these 
topics to children should be gained. Studies 
of existing curricula in health education, 
and other subjects such as, geography, 
history, nature study, etc., should be made 
so that the student may learn to correlate 
health teaching with other school activities 
and subjects. He should become familiar 
with the existing literature relating to 
health, and with organized health move- 
ments such as, The American Child Health 
Association, The State Board of Health, 
The State Tuberculosis Association, etc. 
He should know what specialists can help 
in this program and how to secure their 
co-operation. 


To summarize, we recommend produc- 
ing a new course in which the student may 
become an example of healthful living and 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
methods of teaching health to school 
children. 
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In the City Superintendents’ Section of the Kentucky School Journal we desire from time to 
time to present the best articles that we can procure on problems of city school work. If any school 
administrator thinks that he or she has something that will be helpful we shall appreciate your 


sending it to us. 





HEALTH PROGRAM IN A SMALL 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Leon B. STEPHAN 
Superintendent Jenkins Public Schools 


It is a commonly repeated fact that 
health knowledge is fifty years ahead of 
health practice. The larger and more 
well-to-do communities are making a 
vigorous and effective attack on the fifty- 
year span. Health is just as vital to the 
progress and welfare of the individual in 
one locality as another. And so in the 
practice of health the smaller community 
is diligently attempting to acquire and 
maintain the gait set by the larger. 


For the smaller school system the one 
great deterrent to an effectual health 
program is the lack, usually real, yet quite 
often only apparent, of funds to pay an 
expert to direct the program through 
certain phases to full accomplishment. 
The teaching staff is quite able and willing 
to handle the ‘‘prevention”’ phase of health 
education but not so well the ‘‘correction”’ 
or “‘cure” phase. That is to say, teachers 
can establish many health habits in the 
children, but they have neither the time 
nor the academic appeal to persuade many 
parents to have their children submit to 
various minor corrective operations. 


There is absolutely needed, and could 
well be afforded, in any school system of 


over 15 teachers, a full-time visiting 
teacher-nurse. This person would, besides 
handling various cases of misunderstanding 
and misfitting between the school and the 
individual homes, carry: into these homes 
that part of the health gospel that requires 
the immediate attention of the parents. 


In the four schools of the Jenkins- 
McRoberts district three years ago we 
launched our health education program on 
a larger scale than ever before and have 


continued it to the present time. First 
we surveyed the field of our pupils. We 
bought scales through Parent-Teacher- 
Association effort for each school; weighed’ 
and measured every child, and recorded 
the measurements on a standard physical 
record card for each individual. Then 
local doctors and nurses donated their 
services to give all pupils every two 
months a physical examination as to the 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, hair and skin. 
All results were recorded. Two dentists 
have each year examined the teeth and 
then set special days and times when they 
would remedy defects at a nominally low 
charge; and scores of children had their 
teeth thus attended to. 


Besides continuing the usual teaching 
of health and proper habits each day in 
each schoolroom and the study and check- 
ing up of the individual physical record 
cards from time to time, we used divers 
means to get the propaganda into the 
homes, such as written reports of the results 
of the periodical physical examinations, 
any procurable circulars and pamphlets, 
health talks to groups of parents and 
patrons. In each school we appointed an 
especially interested teacher to do some 
special directive work among her fellow 
teachers in the way of putting on a series 
of health plays, comparing notes, and 
making observation of good pieces of work 
in other rooms or schools. Much active 
interest was manifested. Anti-candy and 
pro-fruit campaigns were put on. Hun- 
dreds of Takamine toothbrushes were sold 
in the rooms. And thus the work pro- 
gressed. 


We specialized on the different corrective 
measures, One at a time only. Two years 
ago we brought in the Government 
Trachoma Hospital Director who in a stay 
of three days examined 1,200 pairs of eyes, 
spotted 12 cases of trachoma and operated 
on them immediately. Since then just a 
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few cases of this disease have shown up in 
school. 


Shortly thereafter we made a drive on 
tonsils‘and adenoids. To focalize public 
attention, we got the Underprivileged Child 
Committee of the Kiwanis Club toarrange 
weekly clinics at the local hospital. Scores 
of throats were put in a healthy condition 
and tonsillotomies are still the vogue. 


Two years ago we got compulsory vacci- 
nation against smallpox. The howl and wail 
put our tact and diplomacy to the supreme 
test for a while, but now the ruleisaccepted 
without remonstrance. 


As an eye specialist was lacking here, we 
persuaded one from a neighboring city 
to spend a day in our schools. He found 
30 pupils needing glasses. Eight have 
bought them. He may return soon to finish 
the task. 


The domestic science teachers, as class 
projects, serve hot noon lunches to those 
who formerly carried them from home. 
Several teachers have 20 to 30 half-pint 
bottles of milk delivered to their rooms 
daily, sell these to regular-customer pupils 
at 10:00 o’clock, and have succeeded in 
reducing much underweight. 


May it be remarked here parenthetically 
that we have the “‘visitingest’”? bunch of 
forty teachers you ever saw. Just last 
month they made an average of 24 visits 
per teacher in the homes of their patrons; 
one teacher made 60 calls, another 45. 


Of course, various forms of athletics, 
supervised play, and  summer-vacation 
playground work all contribute to the 
program’s results. 


This past October, in order to give new 
impetus to the health work, through the 
aid of several local interests, we got 
Dr. Jennings, of the State Health Depart- 
ment, with a staff of nurses to examine all 
our school pupils in conjunction with her 
clinics for the benefit of the pre-school 
children. She made for us a new tabula- 
tion of measures, conditions and defects, 
which has certainly enriched our field 
of work. We are now preparing to take 
an advanced step; the local Red Cross, 
local business interests, and the School 
Board will probably furnish the means and 
ask the State Board of Health to lend us the 


services for two months of an experienced 
visiting nurse to demonstrate what per- 
sistent visiting of individual cases will do 
toward procuring correction of hampering 
physical defects. We trust this will lead 
to the permanent employment of a visiting 
teacher-nurse. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 
REGARDING SOURCES OF 
MATERIAL 


Fditor’s Note: Much material of value 
to teachers can be obtained at little or no 
expense. To assist teachers in obtaining 
this, the Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations has compiled a list of firms 
who furnish helpful books, exhibits, etc., 
gratuitously or at a small charge. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask the Service Bureau, 505 
Youngerman Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa to 
have it sent you. Write your ‘name and 
address on a slip of paper and indicate 
the name and number of the material 
desired. 


15. “Paper Making Exhibit.” Flasks 
containing raw material and pulp with 
illustrated booklet describing manufacture 
of wood paper. One to a school. 


16. “Aluminum Exhibit.’’ Shows the 
process of manufacture from the bauxite 
to the sheet aluminum. 

17. 
Store.’ 

18. “Shakespeare asa Salesman and 
Advertising Man.’”’ A unique presenta- 
tion of the recognized rules of successful 
salesmanship. Cost, five cents. 


19. ‘Wool Exhibit.”” Shows the wool 
in its various stages of processing. Cloth- 
covered cabinet 6% inches wide, 24 inches 
long, and about 11% inches in height. 
Cost, $1.50. 


20. ‘‘The Story of Rubber with Rubber 
Exhibit.’’ A history of this great industry 
from discovery to the present day. The 
exhibit showing samples of crude rubber 
and the various ingredients necessary to 
refine and manufacture it into rubber 
boots and shoes may be obtained for 
sixty cents. 


‘Miniature Educational School 
Helps teach ‘‘first rules in buying.”’ 
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Department of Secondary Education 


J. B. CARPENTER, EDITOR 
The editor of this department accepted the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the pina, 


He cannot single-handed make this department a success. 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky is urged to contribute articles. 


Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
It ts hoped that so many 


will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 


greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 





A HEALTH PROGRAM OR A HEALTH 
POLICY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


EMMA DOLFINGER AND ETHEL PERRIN 


American Child Health Association 


All who have considered health as a 
factor of major importance in education 
agree that a program which protects from 
contagion and checks up on removable 
defects does not wholly take care of the 
matter. Health cannot be considered 
either as a ‘“‘subject’”’ within or without the 
curriculum, for it belongs wherever boys 
and girls are living. If, by chance, children 
are merely existing through the so-called 
“school day” in order to participate in the 
activities of real life which go on outside 
of these hours, then there probably is not 
much opportunity to include positive 
health education in the curriculum. Health 
is not a “‘subject’’which can be pigeon-holed 
into one square of a diagrammed program. 
This method has been given a fair trial. 
Every department in any way directly or 
remotely connected with health in one 
school or another has enthusiastically done 
its best to save the situation, but no one is 
entirely satisfied with the results. 


One of the present day premises is that 
we must get away from the disagreeable 
associations of disease, medicine and cor- 
rection when trying to establish positive 


health habits in children. Moreover, the 
natural interest among children in their 
own physical differences, accomplishments 
and activities can well be utilized for teach- 
ing purposes. If we honestly intend to 
live up to such beliefs, then every unit of 
the health program, whether it be to 
protect, to correct, to promote or to 
educate, must apply directly to a child’s 
life situation in order to have any educa- 
tional value. 


Growth and development are continuous 
wherever boys and girls are. In_ the 
high school they must be taught what 
are the possibilities for their own best all- 
round development, as well as the condi- 
tions making this development possible. 
In the elementary schools, we show them 
“how.”’ They are at the “why”’ stage in 
secondary education. They need fact 
foundations upon which to build present 
and future action. They are already 
experimenting. No amount of formal 
advice by means of textbook teaching oi 
hygiene will change the actions of the 
average boys or girls. They must see anc 
feel that there is a general policy of health 
among the people whom they respeci. 
They must be able to connect what thev 
see and hear within and about the schoo! 
with their own health problems and 
experimentations. 


There must be a unity of purpose whicl: 
the young people can realize between al! 
factors contributing to the health program. 
This unity must be evident in the oppor- 
tunities for healthful development pro- 
vided by the school plant, the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, the subject-matter 
which in any way bears upon health, the 
protection of school population against 
contagion, the opportunity for care or 
advice when needed, the provision for 
physical development through participa- 
tion in big muscle activities, and above all, 
the living up to health standards by the 
teachers. This unity of purpose must be 
shared in common and must be found 
alike within and without school hours. 
Extra activities which foster team games 
for physically superior groups before giving 
equal opportunity through space and paid 
services of specialists to every boy and 
girl, are working against a unified health 
program. Of equal contradiction is the 
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encouragement of the child underweight, 
or of poor posture, to become a member 
of a dramatic club, involving both indoor 
rehearsals after school, and possibly even- 
ing performances for the benefit of milk 
lunches or any other worthy cause. 


ae a a a a 


Here there are some questions to ask 
about the high school program, by way of 
testing the unity of purpose necessary 
for success. 


What plan have you for co-ordinating all 
the factors in your school that might 
contribute to the children’s health and well- 
being? 


Do you provide scientific information 
applied to real, local, personal and com- 
munity health problems, in your courses 
in the social sciences—in Biology, in 
Chemistry or Physics, in General Science, 
in Home Economics? 


Do you seek from such courses, any 
useful results related to personal or local 
community health, either in habits, atti- 
tude or knowledge? Do you check up on 
these expected results? 


Do you give any definite health instruc- 
tion? Isit based on activities and interests 
you have found to be vital to your boys 
and girls? Are you checking up on your 
- expected results? 


Does your daily home-study plan 
consider the amount of sleep and recreation 
your pupils need? Do you adjust for 
individual differences? 


Is your lunch room making good asa 
food-educating as well as a food-supplying 
base? 


Does the general discipline of your 
school contribute to the health program 
by giving the pupils poise and self-control 
through  self-direction? 


Do arrangements for mid-year and final 
examinations take into consideration the 
health-needs of your pupils? 


Do your buildings and their surroundings 
provide for the boys and girls the essential 
space, the restfulness, comfort and cleanli- 
ness, the sanitary equipment and hygienic 
maintenance necessary to daily healthful 
living? 


Do all the boys and girls have a health 
examination before entering high school? 
Do you know what recommendations are 
made? Do you secure corrections suggested ? 


Do you modify, according to his physical 
condition, the studies a child may carry? 


What use are you making of the results 
of this examination in planning the physical 
training program for the boys and girls, 
outside of adjustments for team member- 
ships? 


Does every boy and girl have an equal 
share of the attention of the physical 
education teacher? Or, do a few stars 
monopolize it? 


Do you always use “‘girls’ rules,’’ events 
and standards, in direction of girls’ athletics? 


Do you measure the improvement in 
posture as the result of your training? 


Do you make use of the results of your 
physical and mental examinations as, well 
as your educational tests, to help the pupil 
gain his best and greatest measure of 
success in his school life? 


Do you provide for the wise recreational 
guidance of your pupils? 


If you issue working papers or offer 
vocational guidance, do you consider the 
pupil’s cumulative health record in relation 
to the demands which may be made upon 
him? 


Do your teachers set a shining example? 


Do you recognize on graduation, high 
standards of pupils in health maintenance 


or achievement? 
* * * * * * * 


Health is one of the most important 
means to the great ends of life. In that 
spirit, its appeal must reach these boys 
and girls and be accepted by them. To 
this end it must be a fundamental policy 
of the school. 
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The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal 
is that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 
for the improvement of Education in the State. Just how well the section performs that function will depend 


upon the use we make yb as a clearing house for the best ideas and practices of the day. 
mocratic. It1s hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 


thts section be entirely 


It is intended that 


and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State-—Editor. 





MARSHALL COUNTY 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


L. L. Rupo._pn, Superintendent 
Recent educational authorities have, 
almost without exception, included health 
as one of the objectives in education. In 
accordance with this philosophy we have 
in our course of study definite provisions 

for health work in our rural schools. 


In Marshall County we recognize that 
health work includes more than textbook 
work. In fact, the opportunities for the 
preservation of health and for health 
training through activities seemed so 
great that we outlined this year a definite 
health program to be followed in all the 
schools. 


OUTLINING THE PROGRAM 


Early last summer a committee of 
teachers was appointed to assist the 
superintendent in outlining a general pro- 
gram of school activities for the year. On 
the first day the committee met a tentative 
outline was made and different topics were 
assigned to members of the committee for 
further study. At another meeting of the 
committee, the programs, one of which 
was the health program, were put in final 
form. These programs were mimeo- 
graphed and made into a handbook, a 
copy of which was given to each teacher. 
At our two-day institute the programs 
were discussed in detail and were adopted 
by the teachers in .a body as _ special 
objectives to be accomplished during the 
year. 


CARRYING OuT THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


The adage, ‘Well begun is half done,”’ 
can well be applied to a health program in 


the schools. Especially is this true where 
it must be supervised by the superintendent 
who has a multiplicity of other duties to 
attend to. The impetus given to our 
health program at the institute did more 
than anything else to insure results. 
Follow-up work consisted mainly in keeping 
the program before the teachers. This 
was done at teachers’ meetings and through 
circular letters. Frequent comments on 
progesss did much to reward those who 
accomplished certain objectives and to 
spur on to greater efforts those who might 
have faltered. 


CLEAN-Up Day 


Although specified as part of our school 
beautifying program, ‘“‘clean-up day” 
observed previous to the opening of most 
schools, had a definite health value. Weeds 
and rubbish were removed from the 
grounds, and the house and outbuildings 
were given a thorough cleaning. The floors 
were oiled, and in many cases lunch shelves 
were made. The ideal to be achieved was 
to make ‘‘clean-up day” a community affair 
in which teachers, parents and pupils 
participated. This ideal was accomplished 
in several districts. Hardly a district in 
the county failed to make a special effort 
to get the school building and grounds in 
proper order. 


THE WATER SUPPLY 


A special effort was made to protect the 
water supply this year; trustees and 
teachers inspected the cisterns, wells and 
springs, and efforts were made to make 
covers secure and to exclude surface water: 
In previous years difficulty has been 
experienced in keeping schools supplied 
with water coolers and in enforcing the 
use of individual drinking cups. Our 
program provided this year that each 
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school provide its own water cooler. <A 
campaign waged the first week of school 
resulted in placing a new cooler in practi- 
cally every school. A recent check-up 
showed a general adherence to the use of 
the water cooler and individual drinking 
cups. 


HEALTH CHORES 


A health chart was prepared and 
supplied to each schoolroom. 


This chart contained the following chores 
which were to be observed by the 


pupils: 
Washed my hands before each meal. 
Took at least one bath this week. 


1 
2 
3. Brushed my teeth twice each day. 
4 


Slept each night with open windows. 


5. Drank four glasses of water each day, 
one before breakfast. 


6. Used my own drinking cup at school. 


7. In sneezing, coughing and spitting 
I was careful to protect others. 


The chart provided for a weekly check- 
up on chores performed. Pupils _per- 
forming an average of five or more chores 
per week were placed on the honor roll at 
the end of each month. The number of 
chores were limited in order to concentrate 
effort and definitely fix certain health 
habits. The weekly check-up was pro- 
vided to eliminate as much routine as 
possible. The work was carried on for 
the full term in even more schools than 
might have been expected, owing to the 
limited amount of supervision given to it. 
Recent reports show the sum total of 
results accomplished far from discouraging. 


HEALTH POSTER PROJECT 


Near the beginning of the July schools a 
series of health poster projects was 
planned for grades three to eight inclusive. 
The third grade was assigned a project on 
sleep, the fourth grade one on cleanliness, 
the fifth and sixth grades one on whole- 
some foods, and the seventh and eighth 
grades one on exercise. It was suggested 
to teachers that the work be begun by each 
grade making a study of the subject 
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assigned to it. That was followed by the 
individual pupils making posters on the 
subject and exhibiting them before the 
class. In the final step the class as a 
whole made one poster which was exhibited 
at the county fair in October. The prize 
consisted in points for the school. The 
results of the projects and the showing 
made by the exhibit at the county fair were 
highly gratifying. 


PLANNING A HEALTH PROGRAM 


In the light of our experience this year 


-it seems to me that the greatest success 


will attend a health program when definite 
objectives are set which are in the realm 
of possible accomplishment during the 
year. Success on one objective will give 
impetus to the accomplishment of other 
objectives. An overcrowded program 
should be avoided. A good one would 
consist of a limited number of special 
objectives with provision for meeting 
certain standards along other lines. _[f 
teachers are given a part in the formulation 
of the program they will be more interested 
and enthusiastic in carrying it out. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF DAVIESS COUNTY 


Joun L. GraHam, Superintendent 


The health program among the schools 
of this county for the present year has been 
intensive and at the same time practical. 
We are fortunate to have an all-time and 
efficient health department, which has 
been of lasting benefit to the country 
schools. The health program has been 
very definitely planned and well executed. 


There are several outstanding features 
which deserve attention in this brief 
article. 


The big thing, as I see it, has been the 
physical examination of the children in the 
schools. It has already been proved that 
the rural child needs this physical examina- 
tion as much as anyone else. However, 
the mere fact that a child has been 
physically examined amounts to but little 
unless you follow that into the homes and 
correct the defects. This has been done. 
During the year almost a_ thousand 
children have been actually examined 
physically. A chart was made for each 
school which demonstrated how each 
child rated physically, and this was 
followed by lectures on corrections and 
personal hygiene. The biggest program 
that any health department can possibly 
put on is the physical examination of the 
rural child with ample provision for follow- 
up work. This must be supplemented 
by effective health instruction by the class- 
room teacher. 


Sanitary conditions have been very 
materially improved along the lines of 
better drinking water and better toilets. 
We might state here that there are now 
about fifty sanitary toilets in the schools 
of this county. Four years ago there 
were none. 


The health program has been effective 
in controlling and eliminating communi- 
cable diseases. For example, scarlet fever 
broke out and became widespread over 
different localities. During this time many 
schools were visited, children examined and 
excluded. In a short time the disease was 
checked and the attendance became normal. 


The crippled child has not been neglected 
in this program. School and health 
authorities are now thoroughly awake to 


the importance of this phase of the work. 
Several crippled children have been takeh 
from their homes to Louisville and the 
defects either corrected or cured; those 
children are now in school. 


Briefly, there have been two hundred 
thirty-four school visits made by the 
health department and one thousand and 
sixty children examined and _ inspected. 
Referring to the follow-up work, there 
have been one hundred _ twenty-seven 
defects corrected. The department. has 
given one hundred thirty-six lectures upon 
subjects related to health. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN 
FAYETTE COUNTY 


MATTIE DALTON, County Superintendent 


With a County Health Unit, the prox- 
imity of the University of Kentucky and 
its workers, and well-organized Parent- 
Teacher associations added to our general 
program for health, Fayette probably 
stresses health as much as any other one 
subject in the curriculum. 


A majority of the schools have scales for 
weighing the children; perhaps half of 
them serve penny lunches, free lunches, 
or at least one hot dish for the noonday 
meal. All are stressing the use of milk. 


The chore card issued by the Kentucky 
Tuberculosis Association is in the hands 
of the children; the high school program 
has been delivered to the principals for 
their guidance in health instruction in 
high schools. 


Last year, the presidents of the Parent- 
Teacher associations received special in- 
struction in diet at the University, made 
notes and transmitted the knowledge to 
the members of their respective clubs. 
This year, their special effort is expended 
in the preparation of the pre-school child 
for his entrance into school life. 


Through the activities of the County 
Health Unit, a large per cent of the school 
population of the county has been im- 
munized against smallpox and diphtheria. 


Let no one believe that because Fayette 
is one of the favored counties in location, 
wealth and other advantages, that her 
problems are fewer or more easy of solution. 
Human nature is human nature; actions 
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and reactions are about the same in any 
section. 

We consider the work in body cleanli- 
ness, proper food, school lunches, and venti- 
lation as the phases of health work which 
have proved of the greatest recognized 
help. All school and community agencies 
are united in their efforts, and results are 
promising. 


HEALTH PROGRAM OF 
McLEAN COUNTY 


J. W. DILLenAy, Superintendent 


Convinced that good health is the most 
valuable asset of the individual or the 
community, we decided to put on a pro- 
cram to conserve this valuable asset, in 
some measure, to the citizens and school 
children of McLean County. This pro- 


gram was not to be too ambitious, but to 
work consistently at a few health projects 
that would remedy the unsanitary con- 
ditions existing in some communities and 
in practically all the school districts. 


Our aims and purposes were to arouse 
public interest and create a strong senti- 
ment in favor of health education. To 
draw public attention to the needs of the 
schools, the unhealthful condition of school 
grounds and outbuildings, water supply, 
living quarters, malnutrition of children, 
and the prevention and spread of contagious 
diseases. The establishment of health 
habits among the children, the develop- 
ment of the right attitude toward good 
health, not only with the school children, 
but among all the citizenship. 


The teachers were to take the initiative, 
co-operating with State Health Department, 
County Health Officer, Parent-Teacher 
organizations and patrons of the schools. 


We are using “‘Health Chapter” in the 
State Course of Study as our guide for 
other activities, as well as for class- 
room work, and we are directing our main 
efforts to the accomplishments, this year, 
of the following four objectives: Plenty 
of pure water in every school with water 
cooler and individual drinking cups, sani- 
tary toilets, proper heating and ventilation, 
all school children weighed and measured. 


Miss Adelbert A. Thomas, Director 


Health Education in Kentucky, who was of 
much help to us when she met with all the 


teachers and trustees of the county in our 
annual session, started: and outlined the 
plan of work. Another aid in carrying out 
the program has been the National 
American Red Cross, in furnishing us a 
competent nutrition teacher for a period 
of four and a half months. Loyal patrons 
and teachers have done, and are now 
doing, a wonderful work. 


It is too early to measure accurate results, 
because the program is yet young. How- 
ever, I am stating below some of the things 
attempted and a few accomplished: 


1. We have partially succeeded in 
arousing public interest in our favor. 


2. Six school districts are planning to 
build sanitary toilets before school begins 
next year. All other districts are very 
much interested. 


3. The school children have been 
weighed and measured in twenty. school 
districts, and will be, in others before the 
term ends. 


4. Mothers’ Classes have been organ- 
ized in fifteen districts to carry on the 
work of nutrition. 


5. A large number of teachers have 
organized their schools into Modern Health 
Crusades, both home and school supporting 
the work. 


6. Six rural districts are now furnishing 
hot lunch every school day. The girls in 
Eureka district canned eighty quarts of 
vegetables, in the summer and fall, to be 
used as soup mixture for their hot-lunch 
meal. 


~ 


7. We are now entering the second 
year of our “Standardization of Rural 
Schools” project, and this health program 
has injected new life into it. Water is 
being tested, school grounds cleaned, play- 
ground activities supervised more closely. 


8. During Education Week, Com- 
munity and Health Day was observed by 
a number of schools meeting in a group. 
The most outstanding group program was 
put on by Mrs. Bert Van Cleve, of Eureka 
District. Adjoining districts took part. 
The morning was given over to health 
plays and displaying of health posters, 
weighing and measuring school children. 
Patrons and pupils enjoyed a bountiful 
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dinner. In the afternoon the various 
schools competed in athletic contests. 


We have not had an outbreak of any 
sort of contagious disease so far this year. 
Our school children are healthy and happy. 
Our attendance for the first four months 
of school is better than it has ever been 
before. 


CASTES AND CLASSES 


N. O. KIMBLER 
Superintendent Henderson County Schools 


Criticism of the right sort makes for 
progress. I am trusting that this will be. 

We have a way of doing everything fairly 
and equitably in other matters, but we 
unthoughtedly create castes and classes 
into which we place our children educa- 
tionally; to the favored ones we allot 
$47.00 per annum for their training; the 
next highest $19.00; the lowest $17.00 
per annum. The last named paltry sum 
is considered sufficient to properly train 
and educate a country boy or girl, but not 
so in case the same child lives on the other 
side of the line between the country and 
the city. For such child we deem that 
$47.00 is required for the training and 
education although they may live side by 
side and be separated only by an imaginary 
line. 


In order to more thoroughly establish 
this system the people of the rural part of 
the State are prevented by law from 
increasing through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives their tax rate for schools, while 
in the cities and towns which already have 
the advantage of a concentration of wealth 
the law permits a tax rate in some cases 
three times the rate permitted for the 
country. In a democracy this is rather 
hard to explain. 


County boards of education are as 
honorable, as conscientious, as interested 
and have as much sense as city boards, and 
should be given the same opportunities, 
responsibilities and privileges in carrying 
out the duties for which they are elected. 


In order to counteract this caste system, 
the good people of the rural part of Ken- 
tucky last year, as shown by data gathered 
from eighty-odd counties in the State, 
dug down into their pockets and donated 


to their respective counties and to the 
State for school purposes, in the main part, 
permanent improvement and_ teachers’ 
salaries, $510,000.00. Taking the repre- 
sentative county of Henderson, the amount 
donated for permanent improvement was 
equal to a tax of ten cents per $100.00 of 
assessed property. All did not contribute 
according to their ability to pay, but the 
good citizen who is liberal toward public 
improvement and community betterment 
paid this while the tight-wad, the kicker, 
the sore head, and the selfish gave nothing. 
Neither did our corporations who are 
always willing to pay their share for the 
support of our schools, if permitted by law 
to do so through the proper channels of 
taxation. Corporations seem to be more 
cognizant of the fact than the State that an 
educated citizen is a more profitable pa- 
tron and a better producer than an un- 
trained citizen, and that money spent for 
Eon is an investment rather than a 
oss. 


Kentucky can afford better rural schools; 
she cannot afford such poor ones, many 
of which she now has. Ina recent year she 
spent (exclusive of donations) eighty-six 
hundredths of 1% of aggregate individual 
incomes for all public school activities, 
while the same year the average for the 
United States was 1.56% or nearly twice 
as much. 


It was stated recently before the Legis- 
lature by one of our leading citizens that 
our schools were well provided for. Some 
of them are, although none have too much. 
One can view the matter as a whole by 
noting that of all taxes collected in 
Kentucky in the year 1923, less than 9% 
was spent for education of the rising genera- 
tion—elementary, high school, normal 
schools, colleges, universities. I am sure 
that every thoughtful citizen will agree 
that nothing is more important or comes 
nearer to every voter and taxpayer 
than our schools, and that 9% is much too 
small a proportion of taxes to be set aside 
for such an important, worthy and far- 
reaching duty of the State. 


The rural child needs a champion, and 
the man or men who have the sense and 
vision to see what the rural people need 
and want for their children will be the 
recipient of the thanks and blessing of/a 
grateful people. 
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Department of Rural Schools 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, EDITOR 


County superintendents, principals and teachers of consolidated and graded common schools and 
all other teachers and community builders in the rural districts are earnestly requested to contribute 


to this Department. bP a 
events in their respective communities.—Editor. 


They should please matl to my office at Frankfort brief report on important 





LIGHTING THE SCHOOLROOM 


Modern educational methods impose 
upon the eyes of school children require- 
ments that create a need for the best 
working conditions. One of the most 
important of these is correct lighting. 


Incorrect lighting causes eye strain, 
which often results in functional disorders, 
nearsightedness or other eye defects. 


Two of the chief causes of eye strain are 
insufficient illumination and glare. 


Glare may be avoided by the proper 
diffusion of light, the elimination of glossy 
surfaces that reflect light, and the preven- 
tion of sharp contrasts, such as a brilliant 
light against a dark background. 


The type of artificial lighting best 
suited to any particular schoolroom must 
be determined by the conditions to be met. 
Adequate intensity of illumination and the 
shielding of all naked light sources are 
essential factors in obtaining desirable 
results. 


If good lighting values are to be main- 
tained, windows, transoms, walls, ceilings, 
globes and reflectors must be kept clean. 


Seats and desks should be so arranged 
that the working natural light comes from 
above, over the left shoulder. Neither 
pupils nor teachers should face windows. 


A teacher should never stand at the side 
of the room with her back to the windows 
when the position might require the pupils 
to face in her direction. 


The best light comes from the top of the 
window. Shades should be so adjusted 
that the pupils, especially those on the side 
of the room farthest from the window, may 
receive the benefit of this light. An equip- 
ment of two shades with both rollers at 
or near the center of the window, so that 


one shade may be pulled up and the other 
down, will facilitate arrangements for 
obtaining good light and ventilation. 


Translucent, buff-colored shades _ will 
transmit a considerable percentage of 
light and at the same time diffuse it. 


Colors that will be found most satisfac- 
tory in obtaining good lighting conditions 
for classrooms are: Light buff, light warm 
gray, dark cream, and grayish green for 
walls; white or light cream for ceilings. 


If eye strain is to be avoided, careful 
consideration must be given to the position 
of blackboards. These should not be 
placed between windows because of too 
sharp contrasts, nor should they be placed 
where reflections will cause glare. Experi- 
ence has shown that good black slate is 
the best blackboard material. 


The position of charts for testing vision 
is very important. They should be hung 
where they will receive adequate light 
without glare. 


Any indications of eye trouble call for 
immediate attention. Every effort should 
be made to find and eliminate the cause.— 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 








THE BEST VACANCIES 


We know where they are or will likely 
occur, and can give you expert assistance if 
you seek employment or promotion. 


Our FOUR OFFICES offer you a unique, 
large and intensive service. . 


No fees unless placed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
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Department of Elementary Education 


A. P. TAYLOR, EDITOR 


It is our desire to make this department helpful to elementary teachers of the State. 


For this 


purpose we ask the teachers of the State to lend their aid by describing some methods, projects 


or teaching situations which have been helpful. 


department.—Editor. 


Such material will be given sbace in this 





A HEALTH PROJECT FOR AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SHEILA JOHNSON 


Principal Samuel Woodfill School, 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 


The schools of Fort Thomas are organ- 
ized on the six-six plan; six years in the 
elementary schools and six years in High 
School—three to Junior High and three to 
Senior High. This is an account of the 
health work done in one of the elementary 
schools, the Samuel Woodfill School. 


The aim of our health program is to 
arouse an interest in health in the home 
and school and to formulate health habits. 
Health projects are worked out by the 
entire school, each class working out its 
own activities. Health is not an isolated 
subject, but must be correlated with other 
subjects of the curriculum. The work 
in the primary gradesis informal in type, 
given whenever situations are favorable. 
Grades 5 and 6 do the Modern Health 
Crusade work. We have our school doctor 
and school nurse who examine all pupils, 
weigh them, and look after the under- 
weights. 

The following were the three outstanding 
school projects of last year— 


I. The Safety Campaign: This work 
was done at the suggestion of the Mothers’ 
Club. Many of the mothers who came for 
children noticed the dangerous crossings. 
The first step was to have a conference of 
superintendent, principal, primary super- 
visor, committee from the Mothers’ Club, 
mayor and chief of police. At this con- 
ference the mothers and school asked the 
city for improvement of crossings, ground 
signs and ‘‘School Zone”’ sign posts. The 


city officials told the school how the children 
could help make our streets safer. The city 
printed safety handbills that were dis- 
tributed by pupils of the school. 


As the need for this training was felt in 
the homes, the children were encouraged 


to talk safety. The Mothers’ Club offered 
a prize to the class writing the best set of 
safety rules, and to the pupil making the 
best safety poster. 


Our Safety Campaign was opened by the 
superintendent in the auditorium; other 
programs were original stories and songs 
by grades 5 and 6, a safety play by grade 3. 


There were two Safety Patrols organized 
among the boys. The boys of the fifth 
grade made up the playground safety 
patrol, the boys of the sixth grade enforced 
the prize-winning set of rules on the streets. 
The chief of police met with this latter 
patrol, so this patrol felt as if they were 
really safety officers. 


From time to time during the campaign, 
the sixth grade wrote articles for the news- 
papers. In one issue they had an original 
poem. picture of school spelling ‘‘Safety,”’ 
prize-winning poster, prize-winning rules. 


The outcomes of this campaign were: 
(1) Safety habits were practiced; (2) 
interest in safety was aroused in.the com- 
munity; (3) the city and school officials 
worked together; (4) many real civic 
lessons were learned by the pupils. 


II. Our Class Health Luncheons: ‘‘Eat, 
and be well’’—this is the aim of the health 
luncheons. Each class through the year 
had its somewhat formal luncheon. I shall 
write only of the sixth grade. In this grade 
we talked about classes of foods and caloric 
values of foods. Posters were made illus- 
trating the facts learned. Sample menus 
for each meal were made, discussed as a 
“balanced meal” and its caloric values. 
(The meals planned were only for school 
children of 12 years.) As soon as the class 
became familiar enough with classes of 
foods and calories, we began planning our 
class luncheon. 


The class looked forward to the luncheon 
with much pleasure, remembering the one 
of the previous year. So the menu was 
attacked with much enthusiasm. First we 
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decided upon the price of the luncheon 
(usually between 20 and 25 cents), the class 
voting on it. Then each child made out a 
menu, with caloric values given. Menus 
were put on the board and discussed with 
reference to classes of foods, calories and 
prices. The class decided on one of the 
menus, or made up a new one from those 
submitted. 


A lunch committee was then appointed, 
and called on the manager of our lunch 
room to discuss menu, prices and date. 
Our lunch room is run by the Mothers’ 
Club, and we can always depend upon their 
co-operation and help in any activity the 
school undertakes. 


The class invited guests to their luncheon. 
These guests included the superintendent, 
members of Board, school doctor, school 
nurse and supervisor. The expense of 
entertaining these guests was divided 
among pupils, which added about 5 cents 
to the cost of their luncheon. 


Among the committees appointed (by 
the class president) were the lunch invi- 
tations, place cards, table, decorations, after- 
dinner speeches and reception committees. 
While these committees were getting their 
work ready, the class discussions were on 
how to set a table, table etiquette, table 
conversation. -As each pupil felt the 
responsibility of helping make interesting 
conversation, each had some health story, 
joke, or rhyme to give. 


The class elected a girl as hostess; her 
duties were to help the reception com- 
mittee, invite the guests down to the dining 
room, give signal to beseated, givedirections 
to waitresses and signal for leaving the table. 
A toastmaster was also elected; his duties 
were to give thanks assoon as all were seat- 
ed, give speech of welcome to the guests and 
introduce the after-dinner speakers. Each 
guest in the invitation had been asked to 
make a speech, and there were three 
speeches by class members. 


The day arrived. The other grades of 
the school were served early, so the dining 
room would be clear for the committees. 
The treasurer of the class collected the 
money and settled with the lunch room man- 
ager for number of plates served. As the 
luncheon was given near Valentine, red 
was used in the color scheme of menu and 
decorations. The place cards were heart- 
shaped with original cross-word puzzles. 
The guests were received and entertained 
intheclasshomeroom. Later they were 
invited to the dining room by the hostess, 
each guest being accompanied by a pupil. 
The served plates, of first course, were al- 
ready on the tables. (The waitresses had 
been selected from fifth-grade girls; when 
fifth grade had its luncheon, the sixth grade 
served.) No time limit was placed; the 
pupils were told they might stay at the 
table as long as they carried on pleasant, 
cheerful conversation. Wewere at the table 


an hour. To the children, it was a real 
“affair.” 
III. The Health and Play Festival: 


This is the culmination of all the health 
work done during the year, and is thought 
of as an annual affair. It is given the first 
week in June. We have chosen the name 
“Health and Play Festival’ because we 
believe our slogan, ‘‘health means happi- 
ness.’”’ The whole school and community 
enter into it wholeheartedly. 


In each room, there was an exhibit of all 
health posters, booklets, industrial arts, 
sand tables and any other health work. 
The school was dismissed at noon, so 
pupils could go home for rest, dressing, 
and packing lunch baskets. Following is our 
program for last year: 


EO t605 O00 P. Wis ec «:s In auditorium. 


Games and Folk Dances—Grade 1. 
Health Play—Grade 2. 

Safety-first Play—Grade 3. 

Health Play—Grade 4. 
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Don't Start The New Semester 


Without sending for a copy of our 

1925-26 Catalog of Supplies and 
Aids. 128 pages of items in con- 
stant demand in the schoolroom. 
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5:00 to 6:00 P. M 
Fathers’ and Sons’ 
Grades 5 and 6. 
Games for primary children. 
6:00 to 7:00 P. M 
Picnic Lunch. 
7:00 to 7:30 P. M 
Lowering of the Flag— 
Maypole Dance—Girls of grades 5 and 6. 
7:30 to 9:00 P. M In auditorium. 
Modern Health Crusade Knighting— 
Grade 6. 
Folk Dances—Grades 5 and 6. 
Glee Club—Grades 5 and 6. 


The baseball games have proved to be 
most popular. Our grounds are large, the 
whole community is invited, guests arrive 
early in the afternoon with their lunch 
baskets. There is a check room so all can 
be free of packages. At lunch time 
groups are dotted about over the grounds. 
The Mothers’ Club serves ice cream and 
coffee. 

During the year, grades 5 and 6 dothe 
Modern Health Crusade work. Two years’ 
work is necessary before one can be 


Outdoors. 
Baseball Game— 


Outdoors. 


Outdoors. 
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knighted. Last year we had eleven Health 

Knights from the 6-A. They were knighted 

by the City Health Officer who is also our 

school doctor. 

The outcomes of our health program 
have been: 

1. An attitude of friendly co-operation 
from parents toward health teaching. 

2. The children’s happiness in the bene- 
fits of good health in being able to eat and 
play, and their pleasure in showing what 
they can do in industrial and fine arts, 
dramatization, and Health Crusade work. 

3. A. greater demand for milk, fruits 
and vegetables in the lunch room. 

4. Better habits in selecting a balanced 
lunch in the lunch room. 

5. Greater interest and participation 
in outdoor unorganized play and organized 
games. 

6. Promotion of community spirit by 
family-and-school group meeting in holiday 
spirit, playing and eating together. 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR 





PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY 
HEALTH, By Cratr ELSMERE TURNER, 
The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
426 pages. 


This book, by one of the leading authori- 
ties on hygiene and public health in 
America, fills a real need in literature on 
this subject. Asa textbook for the student 
at the university, college or professional 
school, it is without an equal. It deals 
with the health of the individual and with 
the health of the community. The treat- 
ment of personal hygiene presents the facts 
of healthful living and the scientific 
principles upon which these health practices 
rest. There is little discussion of anatomy, 
and the description of body function goes 
only far enough to make clear the principles 
of hygiene which are presented. The 
public health is considered from the stand- 
point of what the college or professional 
man, who is not a sanitarian, needs to 
know in order to protect his family and 
meet his responsibility as a citizen. 


HEALTH EDUCATION. A program 
for public schools and _ teacher-training 
institutions. REPORT OF THE JOINT CoM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TION, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chairman, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, 1924, 164 pages. 


In the foreword to this report Dr. Wood 
says: 


“During the last ten years there has 
occured a great wave of intense interest in, 
and intensive development of, health work 
in the schools, which has been accompanied 
by unprecedented stimulation of interest 
in health by organizations outside of the 
schools, and the contribution to the schools 
from many outside sources of a fascinating 
and confusing mass of materials, ideas and 
devices for health teaching. This ‘has 
made it desirable and necessary that the 
educational forces within the schools should 
study, interpret and co-ordinate the aims, 
materials and methods in the field of health 
education so that the schools of the country 
may be provided with an educationally 


sound program of health teaching. To do 
this completely would require years of 
thorough investigation and experimenta- 
tion of a kind which it has not yet been 
possible to carry on. However, until such 
investigation may be undertaken, it is 
hoped that this report may provide the 
best available guidance to the schools of 
the country relative to health teaching in 
the immediate future. 


“It is not the purpose of this report to 
provide a single-minded, unified statement 
regarding health education; the aim is 
rather to supply an authoritative compil- 
ation of technical statements and a con- 
sensus of professional opinions relative to 
this field of education.” 


The demand for this report has been so 
great that a third edition has been neces- 
sary. 


THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND 
HIS NEEDS, a contribution of The 
Childern’s Foundation, M. V. O’SHEa, 


editor, Valparaiso, Indiana, 1924, 516 


pages. 


A survey of present-day knowledge 
concerning child nature and the promotion 
of the well-being and education of the 
young. 


The Children’s Foundation has addressed 
itself to the task of bridging the gulf 
between knowledge and practice in respect 
to the care and culture of childhood and 
youth. For the performance of this task, 
men and women have been selected who 
are familiar with what has been established 
regarding the problems which they have 
discussed, and they are also familiar with 
the practical needs of the parent, the 
teacher and the social worker. Each 
contributor to this volume is an investi- 
gator in the department which has been 
assigned to him, as well as a student of 
ways and means of making the knowledge 
in his department available to practitioners. 


With a view to assisting the reader to 
become familiar with the contents of each 
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chapter and of the volume as a whole 
most readily and with least expenditure of 
time and energy, each important point 
discussed is indicated marginally at the 
proper place in the text. The essential 
points developed in each chapter are 
summarized and phrased simply, and the 
analytical index assists the reader to 
locate easily any topic he is interested in 
and which is treated in this volume. A 
list of the most helpful books and articles 
in the fields covered is given in the bibli- 
ographies. Finally, biographical data 
concerning each contributor are given in 
the appendix, so that any reader who is 
interested may become familiar with the 
principal facts regarding the interests and 
achievements of any author whose views 
and suggestions seem to him to be of value. 


A GUIDE TO EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS, By Hartan C. 
HinEs, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923, 
270 pp. 


The purpose of this book is to serve as 
a short course to the introduction to the 
three fields to measurements: (1) Ele- 
mentary statistical measurement. (2) In- 
telligence testing. (3) Presentaticn of 
selected lists of educational tests. 


The writer attempts the following things: 
(1) To standardize a course of instruction 
in the three fields mentioned above. (2) 
To simplify the methods and formulas and 
to bring them within the grasp of the 
ordinary teacher. (3) To present the kest 
tests for each grade and subject, including 
the secondary school. (4) To make rec- 
ommendations which will be helpful to the 
teacher in the use of tests and the selection 
of those best suited to her purpose. With 


these recommendations is given a selected 
list of educational tests and a bibliography. 


Sufficient directions are given for the 
guidance of the teacher as to the method 
of procedure, the purpose of the test, 
grades to which applicable, the selection 
of test- needed, the advantage of the test, 
and how to interpret the results. 


As indicated by the name of the book, 
this is a guide to educational measure- 
ments—a kind of teacher’s handbook—as; 
well as a text for the classroom. It has 
the favorable quality of not only being 
suitable for a simple texthook to be use:| 
in a course in educational measurements, 
but will be very useful to the teacher in 
the schoolroom. 


To fail to mention Professor Hines’ 
special qualifications for such a task would 
be an injustice to the writer of this book. 
The writer is a man of extensive experience 
in this field, having had twelve years o! 
active service in education, six of which 
have been spent in giving and _ scoring 
tests and interpreting their results. 


The book is readable, is couched in 
simple language, is sufficiently elementary 
for an introduction to the subjects treated, 
and should serve well the beginner in this 
field of education. 





THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, By Joun Louis Hom, The 
Century Company, New York. 


For those who want a brief review ot 
the.entire educational field, this book will 
be worth your time. In addition to its 
being well bound and printed, it has the 
virtue of being concise in style. 


The most thought-provoking part of the 
book is that in which he treats the classi- 
fication of pupils for instruction, in which 
he concludes that grouping cannot be 
made as to age, nor as to terms of mental! 
age, nor as to approximately the same 
objectives, but that eventually grouping 
will be deliberately made for purposes ol 
divergent rather than parallel goals, and 
in terms of ultimate ability as scientifically 
determined. 


The book contains a small but well- 
selected bibliography. At the end of each 
chapter the author gives a number of 
interesting problems for the reader to 
think over. 
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NEW WAYS to TEACH HEALTH 
| 
4 YGE EIA 


A JOURNAL OF INDIVIDUAL se en niga 


Published by the ican A 


EEN, zestful interest in health work— 
this is the report from teachers who 
use HYGEJA, the Magazine of Health 

published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Make their methods your meth- 
ods; their success in health teaching your 
success. In HYGEIJA is a veritable treas- 
ure chest of material for health work— 
stories or plays for dramatization, project 
material, health news, games, exercises, etc. 


Send for This Free Booklet 


of Suggestions 


Prize letters from teachers on the subject, 
‘How I Use HYGEIA In My Class Work,” 
have been reprinted in booklet form. <A 
limited number of copies are still available. 
A post-card request will bring you one of 


these booklets. Address 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dept.H.535 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





ro ROl0) per year Single copy 25¢ 








1 








A NEW SERIES OF HEALTH TEXTS 


Book One—Health Habits by Practice 
Book Two—Health Habits, Physiology 
and Hygiene 








Burkard-Chambers-Maroney 
A health book for the home and school 
( Repetition of practice. 


Outlines adaptable for the 


Accepted ae: pee 
socialized recitation and su- 


FING) > . 
Principles of pervised study. 


Good J Correlation with home and 
Instruction | Community. 
_ Direct method of presenta- 
° tion. 
asizec . . 
Emphasized Health relations functionally 





L presented. 
| Illustrated with 275 original sketches 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
221 E. 20th St. 131 E. 23rd St. 
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Extra-curricular Activities 


in the High School 
C. R. Foster 


A VALUABLE handbook for 
all who are interested in the 
extra-curricular field—clear, to 
the point, suggestive, rich in 
case material. $2 


Practical Teaching 
LARGE PrRosects IN GEOGRAPHY 


C. A. McMurry 


ComPLETE directions and 
material for actually working 
out large projects or type stud- 
ies in the classroom—a practical, 
stimulating interpretation of 
geography. $2 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RIcHMOND IRGINIA 
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HEALTH AND RECREATION ARE IMPORTANT TO 
THE PROPER DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD'S 
BODY, CHARACTER AND MIND 


Are the Children in Your Schools 
Getting the Proper Health Exercise? 


(@|PRING is near and the Playground will be in full demand 
tagj-by the School Children. Equip your Playground now 


with the PROPER OUTDOOR HEALTH BUILDING 
APPARATUS. 


Fun-Ful Playground Equipment is the result of expe- 
rience. It represents full value—best quality and the satisfaction 
you have the right to expect. The best engineering practice is 
followed, the most suitable material used, and the workmanship 
is of the highest standards. 


IN PLANNING THE PURCHASE OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT SPECIFY HILL- 
STANDARD QUALITY EQUIPMENT AND ASSURE PROTECTION AND SAFETY. 


All Fun-Ful Apparatus is Absolutely 
Safe For Children 


Our salesman will be glad to give you an estimate on your 
requirements, or if you prefer, we will send you a copy of our 
Playground Equipment Catalog and quote you prices direct. 


Central School Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
“A KENTUCKY SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE FOR KENTUCKIANS” 
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